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TEMPERATURE RELATIONS OF STONE FRUIT FUNGI 


By CHARLES Brooks and J. S. Coo.ky, Pathologists, Fruit Disease Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


The two fungi that cause the heaviest market losses on peaches and 
other stone fruits are Sclerotinia cinerea (Bon.) Wor. and Rhizopus 
nigricans Ehr. The former is often referred to under its conidial name 
of Monilia and is the cause of brown rot, while the latter is the cause of 
black mold rot. 

The present paper gives the results of investigations in regard to the 
temperature responses of these two fungi under various conditions of 
growth. 

In all the experiments except that reported in figure 1 the spores 
were inoculated into the fruit from pure cultures. Except where other- 
wise stated the cultures were obtained from the host into which the 
inoculations were made. The fruit was warm when inoculated but after 
inoculation was placed in moist chambers and stored at once at the 
temperature indicated. Five or more peaches or prunes were used at 
each temperature in each test. The fruit was at the proper maturity for 
picking and shipping and was carefully selected for quality and sound- 
ness. In dividing the fruit into lots for distribution at the various 
temperatures uniformity was secured by selecting seven peaches or 
prunes (or as many as there were temperatures) that were similar in size, 
color and degree of maturity and distributing these one each in seven 
moist chambers and repeating the process till the desired amount of fruit 
was obtained. 

Records were made of the diameters of the rots at intervals of one or 
two days, and the average of all the rots at a given temperature on a 
particular date was taken as a basis for plotting the curves in the accom- 
panying figures. The equipment used in securing the various tempera- 
tures has been described in an earlier publication.’ 


SWEET CHERRIES 


In 1919 a temperature experiment was made on Governor Wood 
cherries. ‘These had been shipped by express from Wallingford, Conn., 
to Washington, D. C., and arrived somewhat bruised and with considera- 
ble brown rot. The specked and rotten cherries were discarded, but the 
slightly bruised ones were included in the experiment. The cherries | 
were divided into five equal lots and distributed without inoculation at 
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five different temperatures.' After 10 days’ storage notes were taken 
and results obtained as shown in figure 1. 

All of the cherries at 15° and 20° C. were partially or entirely rotten 
and nearly all of those at 10°. At 5° sixty-six per cent were affected, and 
at o° thirty-four per cent. The results show the great inhibiting effect of 
low temperatures but perhaps give greater emphasis to the extreme diffi- 
culty of controlling Monilia rot at any temperature when the fruit has 
already received bad treatment and an opportunity has been given for 
the rot to pass through its initial stages while the fruit was warm. 


PRUNES 


But one temperature test has been made on prunes. The fruit was © 
from Wenatchee, Wash., and was shipped from that point in a pony 
refrigerator August 31, 1920, arriving in Washington, D. C., in good 
condition 13 days later. Inoculations were made with Monilia and 
Rhizopus, and the fruit was distributed at once to the various tempera- 


tures. Figure 2 shows the development of the rots 5 days after inocula- 
tion. 


PEACHES 


A large number of temperature experiments have been made with 
Monilia and Rhizopus on peaches. The Carman, Belle, and Elberta 
peaches used in the 1918 experiments were purchased in the Washington 
market. ‘The Belle and Elberta used in 1919 were from Rockville, Md., 
and the experiment was started the day after they were picked. The 
Carman and Belle peaches used in 1920 were from Vienna, Va., and were 
inoculated the day after they were picked. ‘These peaches were slightly 
greener than those of the other experiments. 

The curves of the various figures show very great uniformity. The 
Rhizopus cultures from peaches gave results similar to the cultures from 
cherries and strawberries, both in temperature response and in rapidity 
of rotting. 

An interesting contrast is seen between the behavior of the fungi on 
peaches and on dextrose potato agar. A comparison of figures 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 with figure 7 shows that Monilia has grown just as freely at the 
higher temperatures and much earlier and more rapidly at the lower 
temperatures when grown on peaches than when on agar. At 10° C. rots 
usually became evident on the fruit within 3 days, while on the agar there 
was practically no growth at the end of 7 days. At 5° the rots were well 
started in 6 days, while the agar colony had scarcely made an equivalent 
growth at the end of 14 days. At 2%° the rots made a start in 8 to 12 
days, but there was no evidence of growth on the agar at the end of 20 
days. Acomparison of figures 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17 with figures 9, 
11, and 13 shows that the reverse condition holds with Rhizopus. This 
fungus made a more rapid growth and developed at lower temperatures 
on the culture media than it did on the fruit. On both food materials it 
had its most rapid growth at 30°. With the culture media the growth at 
20° and 25° was but little slower than at 30°, but on the peaches the 
growth at 20° fell far behind that at 30°. At 15° and also at 10° the 
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FG. 1.—Natural infections of brown rot on Governor Wood cherries. The base line shows the temperatures 
and the perpendicular the percentage of cherries affected with brown rot. 
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Fis2.—Monilia (solid line) and Rhizopus (broken line) on Italian prunes. Temperature is indicated’on 
the base line and diameter of rot on the perpendicular. 
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FiG. 3—Monilia on Elberta peaches. Experiment started August 20, 1919. 
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Fic. 4.—Monilia on Belle peaches. 
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Experiment started August 27, 1919 
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Fic. 6.—Monilia on Belle peaches. 
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Experiment started August 28, 1920. 
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Fic. 7.—Peach Monilia on potato agar with 2 per cent dextrose added. In Petri plates. Experiment 
started November 22, 1918. 
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Fic. 8.—Peach Rhizopus on Elberta peaches. Experiment started August 23, 1918. 
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Fic. 9.—Peach Rhizopus on potato agar with 2 per cent dextrose added. Experiment started November 
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Fic. 1o.—Cherry Rhizopus on Elberta peaches. 
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Fic. 11.—Cherry Rhizopus on potato agar with 2 per cent dextrose added. Experiment started November 
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Fic. 12.—Strawberry Rhizopus on Elberta peaches. Experiment started August 23, r9r8. 
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Fic. 13 —Strawberry Rhizopus on potato agar with 2 per cent dextrose added. Experiment started 


November 22, 1918. 
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Fic. 14.~Peach Rhizopus on Carman peaches. Experiment started August 1, 1918. 
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Fic. 15.—Peach Rhizopus on Belle peaches. Experiment started August 27 1919. 
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Fic. 16.—Peach Rhizopus on Carman peaches. Experiment started August 5, 1920. 
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Fic. 17.—Peach Rhizopus on Belle peaches. Experiment started August 28, 1920. 
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growth started earlier and proceeded more rapidly on the agar than on the 
peaches. The fungus finally made a slow growth on the agar at 5°, but 
on peaches it made no growth at this temperature and with the exception 
of a few overripe peaches none at 714°. 

These contrasts in the behavior of the two fungi can probably be partly 
explained by the fact that Monilia is a parasite and adapted to growth on 
living material, while Rhizopus is a saprophyte and suited to growth on 
dead material, like the agar or inactive living material such as overripe 
fruit. It is interesting to note that with both fungi unfavorable 
food material and unfavorable temperatures work together in delaying 
growth, one unfavorable factor adding to the other in delaying or inhibit- 
ing activity. 

A study of figures 3, 4, 5, 6, 18,,and 20 gives a detailed idea of what 
can be expected of Monilia rot at any transportation or storage tempera- 
ture. The results in the last two figures have been obtained by averag- 
ing those of the first four figures and therefore stand as a summary of 
the various experiments. With fruit that is infected with brown rot 
(Monilia) 3 days at 15° C. would result in heavy losses, 3 days at 10° 
would mean badly specked fruit that would go down rapidly at that 
temperature and that would be entirely destroyed by a day at a higher 
temperature. Brown rot cannot get started in 3 days’ time at 71%°, but 
by the end of the fourth day fruit at that temperature may be specked with 
rot. In 6 days the fruit at 5° may be spotted, in 9 to 12 days growth 
may be evident at 21°, and at the end of 3 weeks rots may have started 
at o°. Brown rot does not develop rapidly at the lower temperatures 
even when well started, yet its later growth is inhibited far less than its 
initial stages. 

A study of figures 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, and 21 shows that 
Rhizopus has more decided temperature limitations than those that 
have been pointed out for Monilia. The results in the last two figures 
have been obtained by averaging those of the first seven and therefore 
stand as a summary of the various Rhizopus experiments. At 15° and 
20° C. the growth rate of Rhizopus rot is practically the same as that of 
Monilia rot, Rhizopus being a trifle more rapid at 20° and Monilia just a 
little more rapid at 15°. At 10° Monilia rot develops more than twice 
as fast as Rhizopus rot, and at 714° Rhizopus is practically eliminated. 

Whether Rhizopus could make any start whatever at 714° C. seemed 
to be determined mainly by the maturity of the fruit. The curves of 
figure 15 show that Rhizopus had not made a start at 714° in 11 days. 
The peaches at that temperature were still free from rot at the end of 14 
days, were removed to a warm room at that time, and were entirely 
rotted with Rhizopus 2 days later. The results show that the fungus 
was held completely in check at 714° but was alive and ready for rapid 
development when given a more favorable temperature. With the ex- 
periments reported in figure 17, Rhizopus had produced evident rotting 
at 7%° in 6 days. At that time only the ripest peaches were affected, 
but at the end of 12 days rots began to develop on the greener peaches. 
When once started at this temperature Rhizopus rot made a fairly rapid 
growth. The results as a whole show that with the usual number of 
days in transit for most peach shipments Rhizopus can produce little or 
no damage at 10° and none at 7%°. 

Figures 3 to 21, inclusive, show the development of the rots when the 
fruit is stored at the given temperatures immediately after inoculation. 
Figures 22, 23, and 24 show the effect of 1 day’s delay at a higher tem- 
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perature than that at which the fruit was finally held. A study of the 
figures brings out the facts that with Monilia 1 day at 25° C. followed by 
1 day at 10° results in as large spots as 5 days at 10°; 1 day at 20° 
followed by 1 at 10° results in as large spots as 4 days at 10°; 1 day at 
25° followed by 1 at 714°, in as large spots as 6 days at 734°; 1 day at 
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Fic. 18.—Monilia on peaches. A summary of the experiments on brown rot obtained by averaging the 
percentages of figures 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


25° followed by 1 day at 5°, in as large spots as 10 days at 5°; 1 day at 
25° followed by 1 day at 214°, in as large spots as 12 days at 2%°. It 
will also be seen that with Rhizopus 1 day at 25° followed by 1 day at 
10°, or 1 day at 15° followed by 4 at 10°, results in larger spots than 7 


‘ days continuously at 10°. 
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Fic. 19.—Rhizopus on peaches. A summary of the experiments on Rhizopus rot obtained by averaging 
the percentages of figures 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17. 


Peaches inoculated with Monilia and promptly cooled to 214°, 5°, 7%4°, 
or even 10° C. have had but little or no rot at the end of 3 or 4 days, but 
similarly inoculated peaches delayed at 25° for 1 day before storing at 
these lower temperatures have developed so much rot by the end of the 
fourth day after inoculation that they were commercially worthless. 
Peaches inoculated with Rhizopus and promptly cooled to 10° have been 
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Fic. 20.—Monilia on peaches. The drawings represent the average of the results from the various experi - 
ments. The shaded portions indicate the extent of the decay. The upper series shows the size of the 
rots at the various temperatures after 3 days, the second series the size after 6 days, and the third the 


size after 12 days. 
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Fic. 21.—Rhizopus on peaches. The drawings represent the average of the results from the various experi- 
ments. The shaded portions indicate the extent of the decay. The upper series shows the size of the 
rots at the various temperatures after three days and the second series the size after six days. 
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Fic. 22.—Effect on Monilia rot of one day’s delay at 25°C. The base line shows the number of days after 
inoculation and the perpendicular the diameter of the rots. 


of the rots at the temperatures indicated at the end of the lines. 


The curves show the rate of development 


The dotted lines give the results on the 


fruit placed at once at the given temperatures and the solid lines the results on similar fruit delayed one 
day at 25° before placing at these temperatures. 


Elberta peaches, August 20, 1919, 
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entirely free from rot at the end of 6 days, while similarly inoculated 
peaches delayed for 1 day at 25° before storing at 10° have been almost 
entirely rotten at the end or 6 days, and those held at 15° before storing 
at 10° have been considerably damaged by the end of 6 days. 

The results show the great value of low temperatures in controlling 
peach rots and the extreme importance of securing these temperatures 
promptly. It is evident that in unfavorable weather success with 
long-distance shipments requires not only a low car temperature upon 
arrival at destination but a low temperature from the time the peaches 
are packed and as much coolness as possible from the time they are 
picked. It is not an unusual thing for peaches to remain at the pre- 
vailing seasonal temperature for a day or more before being loaded into 
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Fic. 24.—Effects on Rhizopus rot of one day’s delay at 25° or 15° C. before storing at 10°. The base line 
gives the number of days after inoculation and the perpendicular the diameter of the rots. The curves 
show the development of the rots under the particular storage treatment. 


the car, and with most makes of refrigerator cars and the usual methods 
of icing it is likely to be one or two more days before a really protecting 
temperature is secured. The fruit in the top layers is often still above 
10° C. after several days in transit. Prompt loading, better refrigerator 
cars and heavier icing, particularly during the first part of a trip, would 
contribute greatly to lengthening the life of stone fruits; but the experi- 
ments that have been reported show that there would still be a gap that 
would sometimes result in heavy losses of fruit and that could only be 
filled by some method of precooling. 

One of the unfortunate things in regard to delayed cooling is that 
its harmful effects may not be immediately evident. Peaches may ap- 
pear practically sound after a delay before loading and cooling and yet 
that delay may have allowed the rots to make a start that will require 
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that the temperature be held several degrees lower or that the destina- 
tion be selected several days nearer in order to insure the delivery of 
sound fruit. 


SUMMARY 


(1) A temperature of 10° C. (50° F.) has held Monilia in check for one 
or two days and Rhizopus in check for three days. A temperature of 
744° C. (454° F.) has held Monilia in check for three days and Rizopus in 
check for six or more days. A temperature of 5° C. (41° F.) has held 
Monilia entirely in check for four days, and 2%4° C. (36%4° F.) has held 
it in check for six days. 

(2) Low temperatures have resulted in relatively less inhibition of 
growth with Monilia when grown on peaches than when grown on potato- 
dextrose agar, and a relatively greater inhibition with Rhizopus when 
grown on peaches than when grown on potato-dextrose agar. Both 
fungi have grown at lower temperatures on ripe fruit than on green fruit. 

(3) Peaches stored at 10° C. (50° F.) immediately after inoculation 
have been three to five days slower in developing rot than those delayed 
one day at 25° C. (77° F.) before storing at 10° C. (50° F.). Peaches 
stored immediately at 714° C. (454° F.) have been five days slower in 
developing brown rot than those delayed one day at 25° C. (77° F. 
before storing at 744° C. (454° F.). 
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TRANSPORTATION ROTS OF STONE FRUITS AS 
INFLUENCED BY ORCHARD SPRAYING 


By CHARLES Brooks and D. F. Fisuer, Pathologists, Fruit Disease Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


The present paper reports the pathological results of five years’ ship- 
ping and storage experiments with green prunes and sweet cherries and 
is an attempt to demonstrate certain underlying facts that help to place 
the responsibility for transportation and market losses in perishable 
fruit shipments. Sprayed fruit and dusted fruit have been compared 
with untreated fruit from the same orchards under various transportation 
and storage conditions. 

Spoilage of fruit has been almost entirely due to Monilia or brown rot 
[Sclerotinia cinerea (Bon.) Wor.], blue mold rot [Penicilliwm expansum 
(Lk.) Thom], and black mold rot [Rhizopus nigricans Ehr.]. Monilia 
attacks the fruit both in the orchard and on the market, but Penicillium 
and Rhizopus are able to develop only on the harvested fruit. 


SPRAYED AND UNSPRAYED SWEET CHERRIES IN TRANSIT AND IN 
STORAGE 

The shipping experiments on cherries were made from the orchard of 
L. T. Reynolds of Salem, Oreg. The varieties used were Napoleon 
(Royal Ann), Black Republican, and Lambert. Various standard spray 
materials were used on the different orchard plots, including 2-4-50 
Bordeaux plus 2 pounds of rosin fish-oil soap, 8—8—5o0 self-boiled lime- 
sulphur plus 2 pounds of rosin fish-oil soap, and commercial lime sulphur 
diluted 1 to 50. In the 1919 experiments a neutral Bordeaux (4 pounds 
copper sulphate in 100 gallons water neutralized with lime) was substi- 
tuted for the 2-4-50 Bordeaux, a casein spreader ' was added to the lime 
sulphur solution, and one plot was treated with 85-0-15 ? sulphur dust. 

In 1915 sprayings were made May 7 and 8 and June 1; in 1916, April 1, 
April 21, May 12, and June 15; in 1917, April 25, May 14, May 31, and 
June 22; in 1918, April 15, May 2, May 17, and June 18; and in 1919, 
June 7 and June 16. The earlier applications (before May 10) were for 
the control of blossom infection and probably had little effect upon the 
occurrence of rot on the ripe fruit. 

In 1915 and 1916 there was practically no foliage injury from anv of 
the spray materials used, but in each of the following three years very 
definite injury occurred on particular plots. In 1917 and 1918 lime 
sulphur caused heavy defoliation, and in 1919 Bordeaux produced con- 
siderable foliage injury. All of the spray materials, with the possible 
exception of neutral Bordeaux, reduced the size of the cherries. In most 
years this was scarcely perceptible, but in 1917 the dwarfing effect was 
sufficient to cause considerable loss. ; 

The cherries of the Willamette Valley are often seriously damaged with 
brown rot, yet during the five years’ work at Salem there was not a 
season in which the experimental orchard had as much as 1 per cent of 
rot at picking time on either the sprayed or unsprayed fruit. 

Shipping experiments were made each year to determine the effect of 
the orchard treatment upon the carrying quality of the cherries. One 





8 rdgaeren D. F. CONTROL OF APPLE POWDERY MILDEW. U.S. Dept. Agr. Farmers’ Bul. 1120, 14p., 
ig. 1920. 

! The formula is given in sulphur, lime, arsenic sequence: 85 parts sulphur, no lime, and rs parts 
arsenate of lead. 
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or more 10-pound boxes of sound cherries from each plot were included 
in each shipping test, thus giving a minimum of approximately 1,000 
cherries upon which to base any item of a count. 

All the shipments were made by express, a part without ice and a part 
in pony refrigerators. ‘The refrigerators held sixteen 10-pound boxes of 
fruit. They were well insulated and when properly iced maintained a 
temperature of 10° to 13° C. (50° to 55.4° F.), usually bringing the warm 
fruit down to this temperature in less than two days. 

The results of the various shipping experiments are given in Tables I 
to VI and a summary in figure 2. 


TABLE I.—Effect of spraying Napoleon! and Black Republican? cherries, Salem, 

















Oreg., 1915 
Condition of fruit after shipment and storage. 
Percentage AE thers At ee ARAL AEN 
| of | 
Variety. Orchard treatment. Monilia at Percentage of rot. | Percentage 
picking | of 
time. 1 | sound 
Monilia. Penicillium.) Rhizopus. | fruit. 
| 
—_——— ——- | ———_____ - _ — en = —_—— mn — — STi St t — 
Napoleon | Bordeaux.............| 0. 2 10. 6 | 3-8 | | 88. 9 
Self-boiled lime sulphur ia eee Co ee Oe 38.1 
Co eee 2 52.1 | 73} 202. | 20.4 
Biatk= | DOMegux. ...... 04.055. . 03 6.75: | ae ae 4.8 | 93,3 
Repub- | Self-boiled lime sulphur 07 2.0 | 10. I 1. 6 | 86. 3 
lican. | Commercial lime sul- .05 7.8 | 12.1 03 | 80. 1 
hur. | 
UCR . 0.5 sis..6 d:cacates . 03 17.3 | 4.7 1.3 | 97-7 








1 The Napoleon cherries were picked June 17, stored at 5° C. (41° F.) on June 18, removed and shipped 
by express without refrigeration June 27, received at Wenatchee, Wash., June 29, still practically free 
from rot, and held in a warm laboratory till July 2, when notes were taken. 

3 The Black Republican cherries were picked June 24, stored at 5° C. (41° F.) June 25, removed and 
shipped by express without refrigeration June 27, received at Wenatchee, Wash., June 29, still practically 
free from rot, and held in a warm laboratory till July 6, when notes were taken. 


TABLE II.—Effect of spraying Napoleon ' and Black Republican ? cherries, Salem, Oreg., 
IgI6 





Percentage of rot after shipment 











| ond storage. | thd sate 
Variety, Orchard treatment. ie eis | 3H ii see bsy ~| of sound 
Monilia. boa Rhizopus. | fruit. 
F Looe eel ees igh bee ets tole vee Dug aire 
| 
Napoleon..... | Fn EEE EE IE, 12.6 | 7: 4 ° | 80. 0 
| Self-boiled lime-sulphur. . . . 40. 5 | 12.0 3.7 | 43.8 
Commercial lime-sulphur. . . 21.5| 16.2 2.4 | 59-9 
Commercial lime - sulphur 64. § | 4.1 20.0 II.4 
(last spraying deans | 
Untreated . Sabhe 80. 8 | 16. 7 ° 2.5 
— Repub-  Berdewae ys. 2. ooo et 19. 6 | 4.0 1.1 | #8. 3 
ican. | 
Self-boiled lime-sulphur. . . . 24.7 | 7 3 | 74.3 
Commercial lime-sulphur... . 14. 2 | 14. 2 .6 71.0 
Commercial lime - sulphur 36.9 | .8 -2 62.1 
(last = ing omitted). 
Untreated . ji ae 35.0 | <a ° 64.9 














! The Napoleon cherries were picked. July 3, stored at 5° C. (41° F.) July 4, removed and shipped by 
express without refrigeration July 6, received at Wenatchee, Wash., July 8, and held in a warm laboratory 
till July 20, when notes were taken. 

2 The Black Republican cherries were picked July 6 to 10, stored at a temperature of 5° C. (41° F.) till 
July 14, shipped by express without refrigeration to Wenatchee, Wash., received July 16, and held in a 
warm laboratory till July 21, when notes were taken. 
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TaBLE III.—Effect of spraying Napoleon ' and Lambert ? cherries, 1916 





Percentage of rot alter shipment and storage. 

















On Napoleon. | On Lambert. 
)rchard treatment. ‘ill lee RR So a no aad 
July 12 July 13 July 22 
Monilia. | Other rots.| Monilia. | Other rots. Monilia. | Other rots. 
= See =m eb _| = 
Bordeaux. : 2.2 0. 2 6.0 | 0. 8 5.6 4.7 
Self-boiled lime-sul- | 
OR TO BOU Re eee II. 0 | ° P| I.2 % 3 1.6 
Commercial lime-sul | 
Se eer ee 4.0 ee F 1 hi 8 7.0 11.6 
Commercial lime-sul- | 
phur (last spraying | 
ro. ) ee 8) ° 9: 5 | 1.8 a9 12.0 
Se ere 14.8 | es 37-7 e 1. 6 21.0 3.6 











1 The Napoleon cherries were picked ies 5 vail shipped i in pony perenne the same day, received in 
Washington, D. C., July 12, with ice pans empty and fruit warm, and held without cooling till July 1 

2 The Lambert cherries were picked July 14 and shipped in pony refrigerators the same day, receive ‘in 
Washington, D. C., July 21, and notes taken on July 22. 


TABLE 1V.—Effect of spraying Napoleon,’ Black Republican,? and Lambert® cherries, 
1917 


Percentage of rot alter shipment and storage. 


Percentage of rot aiter 
as ane en - | shipment on Lambert. 














Orchard treatment. | On Napoleon. | On Black Republican. 
| | a Aa, Spe Ai | 
| Mo- | fun | Rhizo-| Mo- | Penicil-| Rhizo-}| Mo- | Penicil-| Rhizo- 
| nilia. | lium. | pus. | nilia. | lium. | pus. | nilia. lium. | pus. 
| i AD ee Ae Sad DAS els yb ree 
; | | | | 
> Ae ° a2/|..0 O22 )228) e411 Gkl Ae) a8 
Self-boiled lime - sul- | | | 
SOC Can mae aa a. | @. ome) gle ° 2.4 
As above, but last ap- 
plication omitted....|  .3 <e1@ ee eS ae ey ewe mark Hon deme 
Commercial lime - sul- 
DIME 50a cove ou | o |g wba I .6 3 4.0 
UCAURG 846 rg iar 5 8 “a | oF <Otbetd El sempiecese i2) ee 
| 














The re cherries were picked July 7 and shipped in poor refrigerators the same day, received in 
Wenatchee, Wash., July 12, and held in a warm room till July 14, when notes were taken. 

! The Black Republican cherries were picked July 15, packed in pony refrigerators the same day and 
shipped to Wenatchee, Wash., received July 18, held under ice till July 19 and then at room temperature 
ull July 24, when notes were taken. 

The bert cherries were picked July 21, shipped in pony refrigerators the same day, received in 
Washington, D. C., July 30, when notes were taken. 
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TABLE V.—Effect of spraying Napoleon cherries, 1918 ' 



































Percentage of rot. 
On fruit picked and packed in the | On fruit picked and packed in the 
Lot. Orchard treatment. middle ot the day. cool of the morning. 
Monilia. — | Rhizopus. | Monilia. a Rhizopus. 
A..| Bordeaux......... 1.5 9. 4 | Ue Pon Patna mercer pune: MaraSetne ret 
Lime-sulphur...... 1.9 7.0 | Bibileckcvcav slaved es slneaene 
Lime-sulphur (last 1.9 6.0 | 6B Acconix quabialgedelerle « beretaneteticg 
application a. 
omitted). | | 
Untreated....... 4.3 9.3 | tS eee eer tee te 
B ...| BOMMGGUR 600005 .6 2.9 | 26.9 | Oil 0. 8 8.7 
Bordeaux (last ap- ° 1.6 | 39. 0 | ° 2 52. 3 
plication omit- | 
ted). | 
Lime-sulphur...... 2 | 2.7 | . o (| 1.6 67.4 
Lime-sulphur (last oe | 3.6 11:3 1.2 | 6 42.9 
application | 
omitted). | 
Untreated....... 6.5 1.2 41.0 I. 2 | 9 24.5 
c Bordeaux......... ° 12.0 15.1 eh -9 21.4 
Bordeaux (last ap- .8 2.9 36. 5 2.1 | 8 31.5 
plication omit- 
ted). 
Lime-sulphur...... fo) Se 9.0 2 6.2 60. 4 
Lime-sulphur (last A 5.0 22.0 4 3.2 19.0 
application 
omitted). | 
Untreated......... 10. 0 | 1.9 $3.7 2.8 | 5.8 64.8 
| | ! 











1 The cherries were picked June 26. Lot A was held 12 days at Salem, Oreg., in an open warehouse. Lot 
B was shipped in pony refrigerators to Wenatchee, Wash., held under ice till July 2, and without iceone day, 
notes being taken ) = 3. Lot C was shipped in pony refrigerators to Washington, D. C., arriving July 3, 
and held warm till July 5, when notes were taken. 


TaBLeE VI.—Effect of spraying Napoleon cherries, 1919 ' 





Percentage of rot. 





ly rs, after storage at | July rs, after storage at 
July 3, after 6 Ju ° ° y ° 
ing Orchard treatment. days in transit. ) (s9° F.) for 12 ey (4° F.) for 1 





Mo- | Peni- | Mo- | Peni- | Rhizo-| Mo- | Peni- | Rhizo- 
nilia. | cillium.| nilia. |cillium.| pus. nilia. | cillium.| pus. 








ee een eee 2) HOPS? eye 10.2 | 7.5 ° 
2 | Lime-sulphur........... 61. £8TST 2S) eS 12.3] 4.2 ° 
3 | Sulphur dust........... 14.7 | 22.8] 9.3 | 37-0] 35.2 | 19.4 | 26.5 ° 
ht NO. ooikiis os sis 5s $2.4 | %.§ | §7.0] 5.2] © 28.0 a ) 
































1 The cherries were picked from plots 1 and 2 on June 25. A rain followed on June 26, and the cherries 
from plots 3 and 4 were picked on June 27. The rain probably resulted in there being relatively less pro- 
tective material left on the dusted than on the speed fruit. The picked fruit from plots 1 and 2 was not 
placed under ice till June 27, and this delay in cooling may have partly or entirely offset any harmiul 
effects from the rains received by plots 3and 4 Two 10-pound boxes from each plot were shipped in a pony 
refrigerator to Washington, D. C., were received warm July 2, were held overnight at a temperature of 
approximately 7° C. (44.6° F.), and notes were taken July 3. The sound fruit was saved, and half of the cher- 
ries from each plot were stored at a constant temperature of 5° C. (41° F.) and hali at a constant tempera- 
ture of 15°C. (s9° F.). On July rs notes were taken on the amount of rot that had developed in storage. 
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A discussion of the results from the cherry experiments is given on 
pages 474-477. 


SPRAYED AND UNSPRAYED ITALIAN AND AGEN PRUNES IN TRANSIT 
AND IN STORAGE 


The prune is best known as a dried product, but a considerable part of 
the western crop, especially from the irrigated districts, is shipped to 
the eastern markets as “green” or fresh prunes. The question of the 
development of rots is a very important one in such shipments, and it is 
also an important consideration when delays occur at the drying plants. 

The spraying experiments were made in the orchards of A. W. Moody, 
Felida, Wash., and L. T. Reynolds, Salem, Oreg. Both Italian and Agen 
(Petite or French) prunes were included in the tests. Thespray materials 
were similar to those described for the cherries. In 1915, 1918, and 1919 a 
4-4-50 Bordeaux was used, and in 1916 and 1917 a 2-4-50 Bordeaux. 
In 1916 to 1919, inclusive, a 50-35-15 sulphur dust ' was used in the 
earlier applications and a 50-50-0 in the last. In 1919 a second sulphur 
dust plot was given an 85-o-15 mixture in the earlier application and 
an 85-15-o mixture in the last, and two different brands of Bordeaux 
dust were tested. 

In 1915 sprayings were made March 24, April 8, May 1, June 21, and 
August 6 in the first orchard, and May 29, June 21, and August 6 in the 
second orchard; in 1916, April 8 to 12, April 25 to 27, May 30 and 
August 30 at Felida, Wash., and April 1, April 21, and June 16 at Salem, 
Oreg., in 1917, April 28, May 18, June 15, and September 12; in 1918, 
April 11, April 29, May 27, and August 20; and in 1919, April 8, April 
25, May 21, and August 25. The earlier applications (before May 10) 
were for the control of blossom infection and probably had little effect 
upon the occurrence of rot on the ripe fruit. 


TABLE VII.—Effect of spraying Italian prunes, Felida, Wash., 1915 * 




















| | Percentage of rot Sept. 21, after 
a | shipment and storage. Percent- 
Orchard treatment. Monilia | centiatiiaied: ontat 
one at | eas Peni- : Sept. ar. 
rvest. Monilia. | cittium, | Rhizopus. 
| = | ‘ 
| 
First orchard.....| Bordeaux.......... ° | 2.7 27.7 33-5 36.1 
| Self-boiled lime- 0.9 | 7.0 36. 4 pee: 25.1 
| _ sulphur. 
| Commercial lime- a 9.3 44.2 21.5 25.0 
sulphur. 
| Untreated.......... Rh G3 29. 8 28. 5 II. 4 
Second orchard...| Bordeaux.......... 4.2 PCy a ee 28.8 12.8 
| Self-boiled lime- 3-3 | 27-8] 25.4! 389 7.9 
| _ sulphur. | 
| Commercial lime- 4-8 | 20.6] 32.6 17-5 | 293 
| sulphur. 
| Untreated. .: 22.0.5. | 6% 56.0} 14.1 28. 6 “ey 





! The trees in the first‘orchard were 24 years old, and those in the second 15. The prunes were har- 
mae Sept. 7 to 10, shipped to Wenatchee, Wash., by ordinary express, and held without refrigeration 
till Sept. ar. 





+ Fifty pounds sulphur dust. 35 pounds of lime, and 1s pounds arsenate of lead, 
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Although brown rot usually caused heavy losses in the neighboring 
orchards, sometimes destroying more than 75 per cent of the crop, it was 
never serious even on the control plots in the orchards in which the 
experiments were made. Notes were taken on the amount of rot at 
picking time and also on the amount developed in shipment and in 
storage. The shipping tests were carried out as described for the 
cherries. The prunes used in the experiments were carefully picked from 
the tree several days before the drying season began. They were too 
green for drying, yet riper than the average “green” prune shipments. 


TaBLE VIII.—Effect of spraying Italian prunes, Felida, Wash., 1916' 


























Percentage of rot Sept. 19, after | Percentage of rot Sept. 23, after 
a - shipment. shipment and warm storage. 
Orchard treatment. Monilia- | 
rot at | : ; 
harvest. | Monilia. Pl Rhizopus.| Monilia. nx. Rhizopus. 
ne eel ce SN = aregiaeinimenatinente idan 
DORUMOUR. foes. ..4 il 0. 2 0.3 8.0 12.1 12.8 
Self-boiled lime-sul- | 
0 SE ere 2.4 ea a 22 9.8 8. 2 14.4 
As above, but last ap- 
plication omitted... 3.8 z.9 | .8 £.% 19. 4 | 3°% 2.9 
Commercial lime-sul- | | 
ee, AO 2.2 °o (| ° ° 6. 5 | ° 8.9 
Sulphur dust ........ 1.6 6 | .6 1. 5 a8 78a Il. 
Sulphur dust (last ap- | 
plication omitted). é 4:7 2.7 | ° 2.8 5.4 7.2 11.0 
Untreated............ 8.0 ° | ° ° 32.3 | 77 ° 











‘The prunes were harvested Sept. 12 and Sept. 23. Fruit from the first picking was shipped in pony 
refrigerators to Washington, D.C., received in good condition Sept. 19, and held at room temperature 
till Sept. 23. 


TABLE IX.—Effect of spraying Italian prunes, Salem, Oreg., 1916' 





| Percentage of rot after shipment and 























warm storage. 
Orchard treatment. 
Monilia. Penicilium. | Rhizopus. 
ET ee eh ee eee eee oe 3.8 1.7 
Self-hotled Hme-Suliphur. ......... ccc cesssccnses 7.6 3.8 2.6 
Commercial lime-sulphur................0.eeeeee- 1.9 ° 8 
eR che CIR are Meneeparinr a Pate rare) sre 12.9 ° 0 





1The prunes were practically free from rot in the orchard, were harvested Sept. 6, shipped by express 
without refrigeration to Wenatchee, Wash., and held at room temperature till Sept. 16, when notes were 
taken. 
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TABLE X.—Effect of spraying Italian prunes, Felida, Wash., 1917! 





Percentage of rot. 




















Monilia at picki After shipment t | Alter shipment 
Orchard treatment. vee Sc Wenatchee, Wash. | a ae 
De CE Se : 
First | Second vn, ||P il-| Rhi Penicil- 
picking. picking. Total. |Monilia. = io Monilia ion 
a . | | 
Bordeaux. . seed Ep AOL TO aa 3e6 | © 10.5 | 82.9 
Self-boiled lime- -sulphur. “ieee I. 5 “3 SO Se IO oO lecccech eves 
As above but last omitted..... 4.0 | Sie Oe ae ee Pees ae 
Lime-sulphur 1-50............| 4.6] .4] 2.0 es Om 12.7 | 84.8 
Cg 6.9 | a ee 8 a a ees eres 
WN Sic enncvacraa tees | 14. 5 | 2.5| 65 | 182) 15.6] o 26.4 | 62.6 

















' The prunes were harvested Sept. 22, to 26 and Oct. 2to5. The shipment to Washington, D. C., was 
made in a pony refrigerator, started Sept. as, received Oct. 11 with no ice and in such bad condition that 
several lots were discarded. The shipment to Wenatchee, Wash., was by express without refrigeration, 
a Sept. 26, received Sept. 28 and allowed to stand in a warm room till Sept. 30, when notes were 
taken. 


TABLE XI.—Effect of spraying Italian prunes, Felida, Wash., 1918 ' 





Percentage of rot. 





After shipment to We- | | After shipment to Wash- 

natchee, Wash., and | ington, D. C., under 

Orchard treatment. Monilia| 8 days’ storageatr1s° | ice and 2 days’ delay 
at c. | at 25° to 30°C 

















picking 
wr | Penicit- Rhizo- | [Penicit — 
teres U lium. | pus. or lium. | pus 
seamen ! Uebel Rabe 
1 ARERR ee earns oer ee G21 RY long 18.8 | 0 | 0. 4 | 31.9 
Self-boiled lime-sulphur............ .2| 0 | 24.6] 109] 0 | o 37.6 
As above but last omitted.......... .2 -6| zz] 36] 27] © 2s 9.2 
Commercial lime-sulphur........... “$1.6 | -§|109| 0 | 4 | 34-3 
As above but last omitted..........|  .6 8 a tt | 15-5 
WI UMN Since cane c cscs cc cscs ce me or Wht way os ag 39-3 
RI ies bodee wens es vogue oe | 1.2 | 10.1 | o | &5| 243: 
} 





‘ The prunes were harvested Sot, 6and tr. The shipment to Washington, D. C., was made in a pony 
refrigerator, started Sept. 6, received in good condition Sept. 14, and notes taken Sept. 16. The shipment 
to Wenatchee, Wash., was without refrigeration, started Sept. 11, received Sept. 12, and held in cellar 
storage till Sept. 20, when notes were taken. 
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TABLE XII.—Effect of spraying Italian and Agen (Petite or French) prunes, Salem 



































Oreg., 1919? 
pe LA alee A — : re ee 
| Percentage of rot. 
After shipment Total rot in the re- 
to Wenatchee, | After shipment frigerator ship- 
; Wash., without | to Wenatchee, ment after the 5 
I ice and sdays’| Wash., under | days’ cool stor- 
’ Bai storage with- ice and 5 days’ age had been fol- 
Variety. Orchard treatment. A out ice, 18° C, storage under lowed by 2 days’ 
& (64.4° F.). ice. warm storage. 
3 : — ) 
A “eo. “ a 
s| (| s| 12s Bis 
a =| = 
2\é | o/ei/e/3)/ e812) 3) 8 
1S sie) 8/818) 818) = 
= A} em | & a a |e mh | & 
_— i | ‘le 
Deal ;., | DORMANT on sess ca sencesvess ro Cee | 3.21 46] 0 ei Séele | s 
Self-boiled lime-sulphur.....| 2.1 |...... ee ERR SES sere) cee liceictebiawcesiexeens 
As above but last omitted...| #2.5 |...... Si ois slenas cables weattenion oe le evveclesienselaveres 
Commercial lime-sulphur.... 6] sag | ar] -9 De ° 39 | 4] © 
Untreated... ......2sssecceee 8&3] 51-8] 1.3] %3)175| O5] © 36.1 -6| o 
Agen.....| Self-boiled lime-sulphur..... 8 Re ee Le ndinsd +6] © © |imo} EZ) mt 
As above but last omitted...; .2 |...... ecw bsuiwtp ath 13:9 | © o | 385] tro9| © 
Sulphur dust so-35-15....... Pre ees oe vassals ett ae | ° 104 | 1.2 | -2 
Sulphur-dust 85-o-15........ ae ec tee ORES Leskees -2| 0 .02 | 76) uri] .8 
Bordeaux dust A........... 28] o | 143]202| .8| 1.6 
Bordeaux dust B........... 4} 0 | © | 34-6 +2} © 
Raia k6ncncerevsvcces 70] 0 | ° 50.4 +2 ° 
| | | 




















1 The prunes were harvested Sept. 15, shipped to Wenatchee, Wash., Sept. 16, received Sept. 18, and 
notes taken Sept. 23. 
2 No shipment. 


The contrast in the amount of brown rot (Monilia) on the fruit from 
the different plots after shipment and storage is shown graphically in 
figure 1. 

A study of the figure shows that the unsprayed fruit developed six 
to nine times as much brown rot under transportation and market 
PERCENTAGE OF ROT 

20 4 FO 


= (2) 20 0 60 


R LIME-SULPHUR ~ - - - -—- == 





SULPHUR DUST 85-1§-—-= 
SULPHUR OUST 50-36-15 =— 
SELF-BOILED LIME~SULPHUR 
48 BOWE, BUT LAST OMITTED = 
Y BORDEAUX DUST A~ = = = == 
R B0RDERUX DUST B----=-— 
UNSPRAY ED = = eee 











Fic. 1.—Brown rot on Italian and Agen prunes after shipment and storage. 1919. 


conditions as the fruit from the plots receiving the best orchard treat- 
ment. The sulphur dust was as efficient as the sprays, but the Bordeaux 
dust was far less efficient. 
The results show that orchard spraying may have great value on the 
market even when the amount of disease in the orchard has been negli- 
ible. 
’ DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


In order to obtain the composite results from the various prune and 
cherry experiments the data from the different spraying and shipping 
tests have been brought together and averaged. The results are shown 
in figures 2 to 6, inclusive. 
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Figure 2 shows the comparative efficacy of spraying and dusting as 
determined by the average of the four years’ results on prunes. Little 
contrast is shown between the two methods of treatment, both sulphur 
dust and self-boiled lime-sulphur having reduced the amount of brown 
rot at picking time from 4 per cent to approximately 1 per cent and 


FPERCENTAGE OF MON/L/A ROT 
FOT AT PICKING SF 4/0 48 
SELF-BOILED LIME-SULPAHUR 
50-35-15 SULPHUR QUST 
UNTREATED 
OT oat SAIPMENT 
SELF- BOILED LIME-SULPHUR 
50-35-15 SUPHUR DUST 
UNTREATED 
Fic. a.—Comparative results from spraying and dusting in a four years’ test on prunes. 





reduced the amount developed in shipments from 16 per cent to 2.5 
per cent. 

It was pointed out earlier in the paper that the different spray appli- 
cations were probably not of equal value in the control of brown rot on 
the fruit. The great importance of the last application in this connec- 
tion is shown graphically in figures 3 and 4. A reference to these figures 


FERCENTAGE OF MONILIA ROT 
a 10 45 





SPRAVED = — — = am mw we ee 
SPRAYED, LAST APPLICATION OMIT 7 
UNSPRAVEO ~ = = = = - ee 





Fic. 3.—Brown-rot control of cherries as influenced by a late spray application (about three weeks before 
picking time). The average results obtained from rs different shipping tests. 


shows that with the prunes approximately one-half and with the cherries 
approximately one-third the brown-rot control was due to this late 
spraying. 

The comparative results obtained with the different rots in the various 
shipping experiments are shown in figures 5 and 6. The term sprayed 


Mp caear od OF MONILIA KOT 
tafe <4 AT. Om 4 Shed & 1/0 1S 


'AYED@— eww ew ew ee ee 
Giana. guarantee TED 


fOT AFTER SHIPHUIENT 
SAVEL LAST APPLICATION OMITTED 
UNGPARAYED oe ee ee 





Fic. 4.—Brown rot control of prunes as influenced by a late application of spray or dust (three to five 
— before picking time). The average results obtained from 7 orchard experiments and rx shipping 
tes 


as used in these two figures includes both dusting and spraying. 
As has already been pointed out, there was no year in which there was a 
serious epidemic of rot in the orchards under investigation. The amount 
of rot on the untreated cherries at picking time never ran as high as 1 per 
cent. The average amount of brown rot on the sprayed prunes at 
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picking time, as shown in figure 6, was 1.6 per cent and the average 
amount on the untreated prunes was 4.6 per cent. The orchard loss 
from rot with either the prunes or the cherries would be considered of 
very minor importance in practical operations, scarcely justifying the 
expense of spraying; yet even under these conditions the orchard spray- 
ing has shown decided beneficial effects in the carrying quality of the 
fruit in transportation and storage. The good effects, however, have 
been largely if not entirely confined to the control of Monilia rot. With 
both the prunes and cherries the unsprayed fruit has developed approxi- 
mately four times as much of Monilia rot as the sprayed fruit, 
but has shown practically no greater susceptibility to Penicillium 
and Rhizopus rots. These contrasting results are in harmony with 
the nature of the different fungi. Monilia is a parasitic fungus and 
able to penetrate the sound skin of both ripe and green fruit; 
Penicillium and Rhizopus are saprophytic fungi, able to attack only the 
harvested fruit and dependent upon bruises and skin cracks for first 
points of entrance. The Monilia spores come primarily from the orchard, 
but Penicillium and Rhizopus have an almost universal distribution. 
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Fic. 5.—A comparison of the ovenand development of rot on sprayed and unsprayed cherries in 18 different 
shipping and storage experiments. 


Under such circumstances it would be expected that orchard spraying 
would furnish at least partial protection against brown rot in transpor- 
tation and storage, since it would both decrease the supply of spores and 
furnish a more or less complete protecting film on the fruit. On the 
other hand, orchard spraying could not be expected to have any appre- 
ciable effect upon the spore supply of fungi like Penicillium and Rhizopus 
that are of general occurrence, and a film of spray on the skin could 
offer little protection against fungi that enter through breaks in the skin. 

While these contrasts in the different fungi are of importance in con- 
nection with the present studies, it should not be inferred from the fore- 
going statements that skin punctures have no effect upon the occurrence 
of Monilia rot, for it is well known that any abuse to the fruit is decidedly 
favorable to the development of the disease; ' nor should it be inferred 
that Rhizopus and Penicillium are entirely unable to penetrate the sound 
skin, for when these fungi are once well established in a crate they may 
spread out from a center of infection without much regard to the sound- 
ness of the adjacent fruit. This is particularly true of Rhizopus, and 
especially where it is favored by a high temperature. Under such a 
condition it often spreads through a package of stone fruit in a most 
rapid and indiscriminate manner. 


1 Ramsey, H. J. THE HANDLING AND SHIPPING OF FRESH CHERRIES FROM THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bul. 331, 28 p., 11 fig., 1916. 
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With all the rots temperature has been an extremely important factor. 
In the 1919 experiments (Table VI) part of the fruit was stored at 15° C. 
and part at 5°, with striking contrasts in the results. Rhizopus was en- 
tirely eliminated at the lower temperature, and Penicillium and Mon- 
ilia were greatly reduced. Short shipments without refrigeration have 
resulted in heavy losses, while fresh fruit, both sprayed and unsprayed, 
has been shipped across the continent in pony refrigerators under ice 
with no decay upon arrival. Fruit that was free from rot after seven 
days in the refrigerators became badly decayed after standing one or 
two days in a warm room, the unsprayed fruit always developing the 
most rot but the sprayed fruit never remaining free from it. Refrigera- 
tion is always valuable; but it is evident that its importance increases 
with any decrease in orchard or packing-house care. 

It is evident that there is a widely distributed responsibility for the 
occurrence of stone fruit rots in transit and in storage. Orchard spraying 
may be one of the important factors in the control of Monilia rot on the 
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Fic. 6.—A comparison of the average development of rot on sprayed and unsprayed Italian prunes in rz 
different shipping and storage experiments, 


harvested fruit, but as a protection against Penicillium and Rhizopus 
rots it has little or no value. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Orchard spraying has reduced the amount of Monilia or brown rot 
developed on sweet cherries in transportation and storage experiments 
from 24.3 to 6.4 per cent. All the cherries were from orchards where 
there was less than 1 per cent of rot on either the sprayed or unsprayed 
fruit at picking time. 

(2) In similar shipping and storage experiments with Italian prunes 
there has been an average of 28 per cent of brown rot on the untreated 
fruit and 7.1 per cent on the sprayed or dusted fruit. The amount of 
rot on the unsprayed fruit at picking time was 4.6 per cent and on the 
sprayed fruit 1.6 per cent. 

(3) About half the brown rot control secured in the shipping tests 
with prunes and about one-third of that secured with cherries was due 
to the spray application made three or four weeks before picking time. 

(4) There has been little contrast between the brown rot control 
secured with sulphur dust and that secured with the standard spray 
materials. 

(5) Spraying and dusting have had little or no effect upon the develop- 
ment of Penicillium and Rhizopus rots in transit and storage, their 
occurrence apparently being much more influenced by the prevalence 
of bruises and skin punctures. 

(6) The unsprayed fruit has shown a greater need of refrigeration 
than the sprayed, and the injured fruit a greater need than the sound. 


























STORAGE OF CONIFEROUS TREE SEED 
By C. R. TitLotson 
Forest Examiner, Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture 


During the period from 1909 to 1913 the United States Forest Service 
was especially active in its reforestation program. There were large 
areas of deforested land on the national forests, and there was a sincere 
desire on the part of the organization to serve the public interest by 
bringing these lands into a productive state as soon as possible. The 
program involved the growing in nurseries and planting of many millions 
of young trees each year and also the sowing of seed directly on extensive 
areas of deforested land. To carry out the program large quantities of 
seed were needed. In the year 1910 alone, 63,000 pounds of seed were 
collected. Foresters know that seed is not borne in the same abundance 
upon trees each year. A good seed crop in any region is often followed 
by one to several very poor or lean crops. It accordingly is desirable 
to collect during years of plenty seed in large enough quantities to last 
several years. The Forest Service did pursue this course and thereupon 
became confronted with the problem of how to store the seed so that 
it would not deteriorate greatly in germinative ability and energy before 
it could be used. This problem was not a new one. European foresters 
had been faced with it a good many years ago and had made substantial 
progress in its solution for some species. One of the most intensive 
sets of European experiments with coniferous seed was perhaps that of 
Dr. Adolf Cieslar ' which was begun in the spring of 1886 and continued 
over a period of 11 years. Dr. Cieslar attempted to determine not only 
the effect of air-tight storage on seeds of Norway spruce, black (Austrian) 
and white pine, but also the effect of heating these seeds before placing 
them in storage. He came to the conclusions that (1) storing under 
air-tight covering lengthens the life of these species of seed so that when 
stored in this way they often show a considerably higher germination 
percentage, especially in the later years of storing, than seeds of the same 
origin stored in the air, this difference in favor of air-tight storing of 
seed amounting to 33 per cent in the case of 6-year-old Norway spruce 
seed; (2) storing seed away from the air also results i in higher germinat- 
ing power; (3) the application of heat at 45° to 55° C. to seeds of white 
and black pine at the beginning of storing injures the viability of these 
seeds and also their germinating power to a considerable extent, but Nor- 
way spruce is injured less by this means, and its germinating power is 
even kept at a high point by strong heating; (4) heating at 30° to 40° C. 
for one hour has a not unfavorable effect on the seed of these three species. 
When stored away from the air, such seed maintains both viability and 
germinating energy at as high a point as that of unheated seed; in fact, 
the slightly heated seed shows in later years of storing a tendency to 
germinate in a very rapidly rising curve. 





'Crestar, Adolf. versucHe UBER AUFBEWAHRUNG VON NADELHOLZSAMEN UNTER LUFTDICHTEM 
VERSCHLUSSE. /n Centlbl. Gesam. Forstw., Bd. 23, Heft 4, p. 167-174. 1897. 
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Experiments conducted by the German Chief Forester Haack ' at the 
Eberswald Forest Academy from 1906 to 1909 confirm some of the results 
of Dr. Cieslar and give additional information on the subject of seed 
storage. His experiments were confined to seed of Scotch pine. He 
found that exclusion of air can not wholly prevent a loss of germinating 
power with increasing age of the seed. This is manifested less by a final 
decrease of germinating percentage than by a falling off in germinating 
energy. But compared with that of seed stored in the air, this decrease 
of germinating power is extremely slight. After three years the air- 
tight seed had a germinating power of nearly 90 per cent as against 22 
to 70 per cent for seed stored in the open-air in the same room. 

Another conclusion of Haack’s was that in no case should seed that 
has been shut up in air-tight containers without previous thorough 
drying be placed in a storeroom in which the temperature is likely to 
increase, even if only occasionally (for instance, in attics). This con- 
clusion was based on two experiments. In one, two air-tight bottles 
were placed on thermostats heated to 36° C. and left for eight weeks. 
One of the bottles contained air-dried seed, the other seed from which 
5 per cent of its weight in moisture had been removed in an exsiccator. 
In the test, the former germinated only a little over 1 per cent, the latter 
96 per cent. In a similar experiment at a temperature of 30° C., the 
germination test at the end of four months gave 4o per cent and 92 
per cent, respectively. It might have been just as well for Chief Forester 
Haack to emphasize the necessity of thorough but not excessive drying 
of the seed before placing them in air-tight containers rather than stress 
the point of storing in a fairly cool room not subject to a rise in tem- 
perature. Such rooms are to be had only by some special arrangement. 
Later in the same article, Haack does state that in storing pine seed 
air-tight, care should be taken that the seed is neither moist nor over- 
dry. He decided that the degree of dryness which the seed has when 
it comes from the kiln or when spread out in a well-heated room or 
dried in the sun would probably be best—about 1 to 2 per cent lighter 
than its average weight in the ordinary seed bin. His experiments 
showed that long-continued drying is harmful to pine seed. The ger- 
minating power of Scotch pine seed left in the exsiccator for four years 
fell to 16 per cent at the end of that time, while the same seed not dried 
in this way still showed a germination of 80 per cent. 

Haack conducted one experiment to determine the effect of different 
temperatures of the storeroom upon seed in air-tight containers. Scotch 
pine was stored for three years in a room heated to a temperature ol 
20° to 25° C., in an unheated room, and in a cellar 1 meter in depth 
Both cellar and unheated room were free from frost in winter; in sum- 
mer the unheated room was somewhat warmer than the cellar. The 
results indicated that a temperature of 20° to 25° C. in the heated room 
was injurious to the seed. The germination percentage dropped from 
96 to 82 in the three years. With strong seed there was very little 
decrease in germination of seed stored either in the basement or in the 
unheated room. With weak seed, however, not thoroughly dried before 
being placed in the container, there was, after three years, a difference 
in germination of 20 per cent in favor of the seed stored in the basement. 

These experiments of Dr. Cieslar and Chief Forester Haack, while 
thorough in themselves, were confined to only four species, three of 





} HAACK [Otto H. A.J. DER KIEFERSAMEN. VERHALTNIS ZWISCHEN KEIMPROZENT UND PRAKTISCHEM 
WERT. MEHRJAHRIGE AUFBEWAHRUNG OHNE VERMINDERUNG DES KEIMPROZENTS. In Ztschr. Forst. u. 
Jagdw., Jahrg. 41, Heft 6, p. 353-381, 1 fig. 1909. 
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them European. In order to meet an immediate need for information, 
it seemed desirable to extend and expand upon them somewhat to 
those American species most used in reforestation operations on the 
national forests. These species were western yellow pine (Pinus ponde- 
rosa Law.), western white pine (Pinus monticola Dougl.), white pine 
(Pinus strobus Linn.), Engelmann spruce (Picea engelmanni Engelm.), 
Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia (Law.) Britton), and lodgepole pine 
(Pinus contorta Loud). The study should now be followed up with 
those more sensitive coniferous seeds, the true firs, the cedars, arbor- 
vitas, redwoods, and the numerous species of American hardwoods of 
which so little is known. 

The study brings a realization of the fact that it is a mistake to deal 
with so many variables in an intensive project of this nature. It is 
difficult if not impossible to be sure of the cause or causes for any particu- 
lar result. There is now a need for further investigations of slightly 
smaller scope, in which the variables will be reduced to a minimum and 
in which by laboratory methods, the exact physiological, chemical, and 
any other changes which the seeds undergo can be followed closely. 
These changes almost surely will throw light upon the behavior of seed 
in storage. 


FACTORS AFFECTING EXPERIMENTS 


Some of the conditions under which this study was carried out should 
be stated. Because of a shifting in personnel the study in various stages 
has come under the direction of several men. This has not been con- 
ducive to the best development of the project, and it may be that the 
analyses of the results are not so thorough as though made by the one 
who conceived the study. Apparently through oversight, no tests of 
the seed were made before they were put in storage. It is not known, 
accordingly, to what extent deterioration progressed in the seed during 
its first year of storage. That there was deterioration in the case of most 
containers is shown by the very general superiority after one year of the 
seed stored in air-tight bottles. Because of this lack of an original test, 
it has, in making analyses of the results, been necessary to use as the 
basis of comparison, the germination of seed after storage for one year in 
the air-tight bottles. 

On account of the large number of variable factors involved (6 species 
of seed, 5 kinds of containers, 13 storage points, and 3 temperature con- 
ditions at each of these points), the general conclusions are by no means 
fully supported by the results in every individual test. It is thought, 
however, that the average results are a safe criterion of what may in 
general be expected of these coniferous seed in storage. 

Fresh seed, with the wings removed, of the species previously men- 
tioned was obtained during the fall and winter of 1908-9 in the amounts 
and from the sources indicated below: 

Picea engelmanni, 10 pounds, San Isabel National Forest, Colorado. 

Pinus monticola, 55 pounds, Coeur d’Alene National Forest, Idaho. 

Pinus contorta, 12 pounds, Deerlodge National Forest, Montana. 

Pinus ponderosa, 70 pounds, Boise National Forest, Idaho. 

Pinus strobus, 30 pounds, New York State. 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia, 25 pounds, San Isabel National Forest, Colorado. 

When the seed was all brought together at Washington, D. C., it was 
spread out thinly on a floor and fanned steadily for two days by means 
of an electric fan. The object was to dry the seed coats thoroughly. 
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Each lot of seed was then divided roughly into portions of about 600 to 
800 seeds each, and these were distributed equally among the following 
containers: 

1. Ordinary manila paper coin envelopes. 

2. Similar envelopes soaked in melted paraffin. 

3. Cotton cloth bags. 

4. Similar bags soaked in boiled linseed oil and dried. 

5. Glass bottles which after filling were sealed air-tight with paraffin. 

Seed of all six species stored in each of the five containers constituted 
one test set of samples. For convenience in handling, shipping, and 
storing, each test set was placed in a small wooden box lined with a wire 
mesh to prevent the access of rodents. 


POINTS OF STORAGE 


It was one purpose of this study to determine whether seed deteriorated 
in storage to a greater extent in one geographical region than in another. 

















Fic. 1.—Map showing points at which coniferous seeds were stored to test effect of geographical location 


Thirteen points of storage, accordingly, as indicated below and on the 
map (fig. 1), were selected. These, it will be noted, are rather widely 
scattered over the United States and afford a fair basis for arriving at 
some conclusions concerning this particular aspect of seed storage. 
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CONDITIONS OF STORAGE 


Another point on which it was hoped this study would throw some 
light was the effect of several conditions of temperature on seed in stor- 
age. At each of the geographical points mentioned, accordingly, the 
cooperators in the study were requested to store the seed ‘where each of 
the following conditions of temperature would prevail: 

1. Ordinary indoor temperature, such as an office shelf where the 
temperature would always be above the freezing point. 

2. Fluctuating temperature, as in an outbuilding or unheated garret 
where the temperature would follow rather closely the actual outdoor 
variations. Proximity to a stable was to be avoided. 

3. Fairly uniform low temperature, such as prevails in an unheated 
basement or cellar. 

To just what extent these conditions obtained and were entirely 
comparable at all points of storage, it is not possible to say. It would 
not be surprising if there were considerable differences, particularly in 
the low-temperature conditions. It is believed, however, that they were 
similar enough to warrant the drawing of general conclusions from the 
tests. 

PERIOD COVERED BY STUDY 


The study was planned to cover a period of approximately five years. 
The seed was sent to the 13 points of storage during March, 1909. In 
January, 1910, and again in January, 1911, 1912, and 1914, three test 
sets (one stored at each of the three temperature conditions) were for- 
warded by express from each of the storage points to Washington, 
D. C., for testing. 

It is thus seen that tests were carried on after the seed had been in 
storage for periods of approximately one, two, three, and five years. 
There was no test of seed in storage for four years. From a practical 
standpoint, at least, it seemed that tests covering a period of five years 
would be sufficient. It is unlikely that seed in commercial quantities 
at least will be stored for a longer time. As a matter of interest, how- 
ever, a few of the seeds which had been stored in bottles were carried 
over for another five years and tested during the year 1919. This 
phase of the study will be taken up in more detail later (p. 510). 


SEED-TESTING OPERATION 


The seed-testing operation was a simple but rather large undertaking. 
There were carried on during each of the four years 195 tests for each 
of the six species. Two hundred seeds were used in each test. Ordi- 
nary greenhouse wooden flats about 14 by 18 by 4 inches in depth were 
nearly filled with fresh sand, which was compacted and smoothed off; 
the seed for each test was scattered uniformly over the surface, pressed 
into the sand by means of a board, and then covered with % inch to 
\% inch of sand. The flats were then set on greenhouse benches where 
the sand was kept moist during the course of germination by sprinkling 
it with an ordinary watering pot equipped with a fine rose or spraying 
nozzle. The seeds were protected from mice by covering the flats with 
frames made of fly screen, Ants were troublesome at first, but they 
were successfully combatted by scattering napthalene flakes on the 
benches. During the winter and spring months when artificial heat was 
employed in the greenhouse, the temperature sought was about 70° F, 
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during the daytime and about 50° at night. There were, of course, some 
variations in this, particularly as summer approached. On bright, sun- 
shiny days in late spring or early summer, the temperature in the green- 
house sometimes approached 100° during the middle of the day. By 
that time, however, the germination tests were practically completed for 
all except the slow-germinating eastern and western white pines. A 
careful day by day record was kept of the germination. As the seeds 
sprouted and developed a short radicle they were plucked out of the 
sand and discarded. While this method of conducting germination tests 
for all kinds of seed, particularly those which germinate very slowly like 
the white pines, is not considered ideal, the results secured for the several 
years are at least comparative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In noting the conclusions, the reader should keep in mind that they 
have reference to coniferous seed only, and that they are based upon 
the results of one series of tests with only six species of coniferous seed 
and may not accordingly be applicable to all coniferous seed, or even 
to the same kinds of seed from other sources. It should also be remem- 
bered that the seed used in this experiment was thoroughly air-dried 
before it was placed in air-tight storage. 

(1) Storage of coniferous seed in the air-tight bottle is far superior in 
every respect to storage in any other container. The-average germina- 
tion for the 5-year period of seed stored in bottles over that stored in 
the next best container was 22 per cent. 

(2) Thoroughly air-dried coniferous seed stored in air-tight bottles 
is little if at all affected by such differences in temperatures as exist 
between a location where the temperature follows the natural fluctua- 
tions, a location indoors where the temperature never falls below freez- 
ing, and a location in an ordinary cellar or basement. 

(3) Coniferous seed stored in air-tight bottles is little if at all affected 
by the geographic location of the storage point. 

(4) The quality of coniferous seed, by which is meant its value in 
terms of both germinative energy and germinative ability, is much 
superior in the case of seed stored in an air-tight bottle to that stored 
in any other receptacle. This is manifest even at the end of one year 
of storage. 

(5) Following the air-tight bottle, the various containers, in the order 
of their merit, fall into the following sequence: paper bag paraffined, 
paper bag, cloth bag, and oiled cloth bag. It should be noted that an 
ordinary paper bag closed at the top is superior to a cloth bag for seed 
storage. The oiled cloth bag is practically worthless as a container. 

(6) The use of any of the containers except the air-tight bottle results 
in such rapid deterioration after one or two years of storage under the 
temperature conditions of this experiment as to render the seed, partic- 
— of Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine, of very little 
worth. 

(7) Storage at the indoor temperature is superior to that at the 
fluctuating or low. Storage at the low temperature shows the poorest 
results. This low temperature has reference not to a low uniform tem- 
perature of freezing or less but to that of an ordinary cellar or basement. 
The difference in germination percentage is not great under these three 
conditions but is sufficient to make indoor storage preferable to the 
other two conditions. 
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(8) Some geographic locations are more favorable for seed storage 
than others. Fort Bayard, Pikes Peak, Pocatello, and Lake Clear 
Junction—all points of relatively high altitudes and, with the possible 
exception of Lake Clear Junction, of low relative humidities—stand out 
as exceptionally favorable localities. Four middle-western points, 
Waukegan, Dundee, Lawrence, and Warsaw, and one Atlantic sea- 
board point, New Haven, stand out as unfavorable localities for seed 
storage. Such points should apparently be avoided where ordinary 
methods of storage are followed. No one of the geographic locations 
shows marked superiority over another when the seeds are stored in 
air-tight bottles. 

(9). In respect to sustained vitality, the seeds employed in this study 
range themselves in the following sequence, with the strongest first: 
western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, western white pine, white pine, 
Engelmann spruce, and Douglas fir. 


WHAT THE STUDY SHOWS 


The points brought out by the study can be shown better, it is thought, 
by the accompanying tables and curves with a few comments than by 
lengthy discourse. 


EFFECT OF CONTAINER 


Table I, together with the curves (fig. 2), brings out what was very 
evident during the progress of the study, the striking superiority of the 
seeds stored in the air-tight bottles over those stored in any other con- 
tainer. This is particularly true when the storage period extends beyond 
one year and is more striking in the case of Engelmann spruce, Douglas 
fir, and white pine than in that of lodgepole, western yellow, and western 
white pines. The seeds of the former three species are apparently more 
likely to deteriorate than those of the latter three and after two years 
of storage are of little worth. 

It seems safe to assume (barring any hypothesis of post-ripening of 
the seed during storage) that the germination of the seed before it was 
put in storage was at least equal to that of the seed stored in bottles at 
the end of one year. Based on this assumption, Table I shows that the 
average deterioration for all species has at the end of five years been for 
seed stored in a paper bag 45 per cent; in a paper bag paraffined, 42.3 
per cent; in a cloth bag, 47.8 per cent; in a cloth bag oiled, 51.4 per 
cent; and in the air-tight bottle, 10.8 per cent. In this connection it 
should be noted that Pinus ponderosa stored four years, Picea engelmannti 
and Pseudotsuga taxifolia three years, and Pinus contorta two years 
show little if any decrease in the total germination of bottle-stored seed. 
In fact, germination at the end of two and three years has in some cases 
been greater than at the end of one year. The behavior of Pinus strobus 
and Pinus monticola seed is a puzzle. It will be noted that the germina- 
tion percentage of bottle-stored seed decreases through the second 
and third years, but at the end of the fifth year (1914) it equals or 
betters that of the second year (1911). The 1914 germination of these 
two species with seed stored in the other four containers is practically 
equal to the 1912 germination. Possibly the conditions for germination 
in 1914 were somewhat superior to those in 1912, or there may have been 
some physiological development to account for it. 
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Fic, 2.—Graphs showing value of different kinds of containers for the storage of coniferous tree seeds 
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TABLE I.—Germination samenee of seed stored in different containers and under 
different temperature conditions 




































































| Seed tested for— Seed tested for— 
| 30 33 33 34 | 95 8 93 96 
days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. | days. 
Temperature and 
container. Picea engelmanni. Pinus contorta. 
| | | | 
| Aver- } Aver- 
| 1910 1911 1912 1914 ny 191o | 1911 1912 1914 — 
| years. years. 
Fluctuating tem- | | 
perature: | | 
Paper bag....... | 4,0 38.8 20-3] 103] 29-2 66.0) 55-2 40-8 34-6 49-1 
Paper bag, par- H | 
affined........ 40:4 43-2 25.0 1.1 | 29-9 14.0 62.3 44.0 56.4 
Cloth bag....... 37-7 27-5 15-6 | 67) a? 55-0 | 47-3 32.2 26.9 40. 4 
Cloth bag, oiled. 26. 7 20.9 11.6 | &3| 169 18.2 13-5 15.0 13-5 15-0 
Bottle, air-tight.; 67.1 29-7 70-0} $4-4| 6798 75-0 73-2 60.0 59-8 67.0 
Average for all | | 
containers...) 43.8 42.0 28.4 - e) See 87-6 50. 3 38. 6 | a 
Average for all | 
containers } 
for all 4) | 
ER Frere Serres: Mere OG ae ae Hem peepee Aspe se Jeceseeee 45-6 
f f I 
Indoor temperature: | | 
Paper bag....... §2.1 45:7 31-1 74) 343 68.8 61.2 44-6 36.9 52-9 
Paper bag, par- } 
affined........ 55-1 s1.5 30.1 | 92] 365 27-2 57-4 499 45-9 57-6 
Cloth bag. $1-3| 395] 173] 279] 290! 422| 51-3] 346] ana 37-3 
Cloth — oiled.) 38-7) 31-8 15.3 | a5} 22.6 16.8 20.8 16.2 oS 15-8 
Bottle, air-tight.| 67.8) 74-7 73-6 | 61.9 | 69. § 72-1 75.8 58.4 54-9 65.3 
Average for all | | | 
containers. . 53-0 | 48.6 33-5 WB fo vcenves 55-4 £3-3 40-7 | 337 |eceveeee 
Average for all | | | 
containers | | 
for all 4 } | | 
OA isis es ticocxndcilecterssciewrqe sas Jeseeeees SS iso cnde anedeeshinanenees Joveeeees 45-8 
' 
Low temperature | | 
Paper bag....... | 30-2 19-2 10. § | 2.7 15-7 63-9 49-6 30-7! 29-0 43-3 
Paper bag, par- | 
affined........ | 40.8 23-6 11.3 47 20.1 70-7 49-6 34.0 37-0 47-8 
Cloth bag. . 24-3 15-9 6.3 | 18] 121 49-2 46-4 31-6 29-1 39-1 
Cloth bag, oiled.| 16.1 8.3 “3 1.2 6.5 12-9 16. 6 14 5 135 14-3 
Bottle, air-tight., 67.5 77-2 76-0 | 57: 8 | 69.6 72-9 97-2 64.2 61.8 69. 0 
Average for all | 
containers. . 35-8 28.8 20.9 Sd Peer 53-9 47-9 35-0 MEGh Badavecee 
Average for all 
containers | 
for all 4 
Roe merrier eee - RCE Serer ereeeer, Ce ee 42-7 
Average for all 3 
temperatures: H 
Paper bag....... 43-3 | 34-6 20.6 6.8 26-3 66.2 55-3 38.7 33-5 48.4 
Paper bag, par- | 
affined........ 4554) 394 aa.r| 8&3 28.8 74.0 56-4 43-0 42-3 53-9 
Re 37-8 27-6 132.9 5.5 21.0 48.8 48.3 32.8 25-7 38.9 
Cloth bag, oiled 27-2 | 203 Ce 47 15-3 15.6 17-0 15.2 12.2 15-5 
Bottle, air-tight. 67-5 | 77-2 73-2 s&o]}] 69.0 3 75-4 60.9 58.8 66.9 
Average for all | | 
containers | | } | 
and = tem- | } | | 
peratures... 442) 39-8 27-6 16.7 | a were 55.6 £O. 5 381 Pon | Saree 
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TABLE I.—Germination percentages of seed stored in different containers and wnder 
different temperature conditions—Continued 


Seed tested for— 





Seed tested for— 




































































30 34 34 34 tos | 117 117 113 
days. | days. | days. | days. days. | days. | days. | days. 
| 
‘Temperature and 
container. Pseudotsuga taxifolia. Pinus ponderosa. 
| | 
| Aver- 4 
1910 | 1gtt | rota | 1984 og oe rgto | itr | ror | srg | OS - 
| years. years. 
! 
| | 
Fluctuating tem- | | 
perature: | 
Paper bag....... 22.7) 147 6.9 0.5 11.2 76.0 63-9 55-5 45-3 60. 2 
Paper bag, par- 
affined........ 25-7 | 20.3 6.6 4] 135 5-6] 648 58.1 50. 2 61-3 
Cloth bag..... ; 142] 65 6.3 +t 8.0 75-2 | 63-7 548) 42-4 59-9 
Cloth bag, oiled. 3-9 | 6.6 | 1.8 81 3.1 1.6 60. 6 48.7 32.6 53-4 
Bottle, air-tight a2 | 90.5 | 45:5 30-4 | 42-9 78.3 92.2 144 72.8 14-4 
Average for all | | 
containers. . 22.2| 209] 13.4 We Lo aactacs 75-3 64-3 58.3 ye eee 
Average for all | | | 
containers | 
for all 4 | 
RESP aero Se ere |esverese nal. MIM sdicosslesguasssbesenoosubest ates 61.6 
Indoor temperature: | | 
Paper bag....... 28.7 | 145 | 43 a 12,0 | 75-2 67.7 62.6 Si. 5 64-3 
Paper bag, par- | | 
affined........ 345] 177 6.0 9 148 | 774 67.8 63.6 58.1 66. 7 
Cloth bag....... 24-7 { 123 7 -s 10.3 | 77-2 65-8 { 62.6. 44-6 62.6 
Cloth bag, oiled. 113 | 3-3 :9 "7 40) 744 61.8 56. 4 38.3 57-7 
Bottle, air-tight. 49-1 | 48-6 45-8 28.6 43-0 | 76.1 72.1 18:3 76.6 75-0 
| | | | 
Average for all | | | 
containers...) 29.7 19-3 12.1 Sg RP 76.0 67.0 64.1 7 ae 
Average for all | | | 
containers | j 
for all 4 | | 
AS Serene [ussccersfesersecsesssvers Sh OES Lee lisweeewshase barbs 65.2 
Low temperature: | | | 
Paper bag....... 13-5 | 7! -7 1.3! 5-8 | 72% 48.1 42.6 32-5 48.8 
Paper bag, par- | | | 
affined........! 19.6 | 9-8 | 2.6 4 84! 71.8 53-4 50. 5 32.6 52-1 
Cloth bag....... | 8.5 | 6.0 | 3 1.6 411 739 49.2 38-9 29:9 48.0 
Cloth bag, oiled. 65|/ 69 | égameey . 34 68. 3 §0. § 39:4 37-6 49-0 
Bottle, air-tight. 49.8 50.8) 47-7 33-9 45-6 78. 5 67.3 15-9 75-0 74.2 
Average for all | | 
containers... .. 19-6] 16.2 10. 3 RP divtesses 72-9 53-7 49:5 WT beiesviss 
Average for all 
containers 
for all 4 
yee: Jessees slocsvenislissouns dvreser es ne Oe COR rer bigseswusteehten 54:4 
Average for all 3 | | 
temperatures: | | 
Paper bag....... a1.6| 12.3 4:0 i 97 144 59-9 53:6 43-1 57-8 
Paper bag, par- | | 
| 26.6 | 15-9 5.1 1.3 12.2 74.8 60.8 | 57-4 47-0 60.0 
Cloth bag....... 13-8 | 99 34 7 5 15-4 59-6 | 52-1 39-0 56.5 
Cloth bag, oiled . 7.2 5.6 “9 rs 3-5 7-4 57-6 | 48.2 36. 2 47-9 
Bottle, air-tight. 47-7 | 50. 3 46.3 31.0 43-8 77-6 70. § | 75-2 74.8 745 
Average for all | | 
containers 
and = tem- 
peratures... 23-8 18.8 11-9 ee 747 61.7 S7:3 48.0 = 
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TABLE I.—Germination percentages of seed stored in different containers and under 
different temperature conditions—Continued 






















































































| Seed tested for— Seed tested for— 
1t5 126 129 126 IIs 126 129 | 126 | 
‘ days. | days. | days. | days. days. | days. | days. | days. 
Temperature and 
container. Pinus strobus. Pinus monticola. 
| 
Aver- | | Aver- 
| 1910 I9It 1912 1914 — 1910 IgIt 1912 1914 35 
years. | years, 
Fluctuating tem- | | } 
2 perature: } | 
Paper bag....... 40.6 27.5 8.8 9.8 21.7 36.0 24.7 | 6.2 6.0 | 13.2 
3 Paper bag, par- } | 
° affined........ 44.0 29.9 9.9 8.9 23.2 36.7 27.0 | 5-7 5} 19.2 
4 Pe wt | 305 18.4 8.3 8.6 16. 5 30.3 11.3 3.0 44) 12.3 
4 Cloth bag, oiled. 24.5 7.9 5.0 2.2 9.9 18.7 10.4 47 3.0) 9.2 
- Bottle, air-tight . 56.0 46.5 30.7 49.2 45.6 4.1 27.7 7.8 25.9 | 25.6 
Average for all | 
containers...) 39.1 26.0 12.5 4 | eee 32.6 20.2 5.5 Cl) 
Average for all 
containers 
6 for all 4 
= Wes ccd elocescacale onocsnelvac Weve dhens keane OO Rac ccccglectadecthestcedeslisesceiss 16.9 
3 Indoor temperature 
a 46. 6 28.7 9.6 4.4 22.3 36.2 26.3 720 6.2 18.9 
7 Paper bag, par- 
6 _ eee 49.9 32.9 12.8 4.0 24.9 39.2 24.2 7.3 9.9 20. 2 
7 th bag.......) 35.0 13. 4 | 5.8 3.2 14.4 32.1 15.1 3.8 43 13.8 
° Cloth bag, oiled.| 23. 2 11.2 | 5.1 1.7 10.3 22.0 13.0 3.6 3.6 10.6 
- Bottle, air-tight.| 58.5 50.6 | 33.6 50. 7 48.4 39.7 24.5 9.2 33-9 26.8 
Average for all | | 
containers. . 42.6 27.4 | 13.4 tg Serer 33.8 20.6 6.2 WE Tis ccens 
Average for all 
containers | 
2 for all 4 | 
= FOB i ie ex in linn « ewatarelns og ee | BME |oceevees|ecceeeeclecsecceeleseerees 18.1 
8 Low temperature | | | 
Paper bag....... 31.7 23.3 4.9 5.0 16, 2 33-6 17.9 | 6.0 3-3 | 15.2 
I Paper bag, par- 
2 affined........ 37.8 27.9 9.0 4.6 19.8 34.7 22.2 6.2 5.4 | 17.1 
° Cloth bag.......] 27.3 12.2 1.2 2.2 10. 7 26. 7 10.7 | 3-7 2.2 | 10.8 
2 Cloth bag, oiled. 16.2 6.8 | 1 8) 6.1 19.3 6.2 | “9 1.3 6.9 
— Bottle, air-tight . 58.9 48.9 | 27.0 46.2) 45.3 44.8 22.8 | 7 28.8 | 26.0 
Average for all | j 
containers...| 34.4 23.8 8.6 ry 31.8 16.0 49 8.2 Peat 
Average for all | H | 
containers | 
-4 for all 4 } 
= a Seen) Mere eee) Cert 160 sere oie | wayes og Ds hl Pd serpeseclevcecene 15.2 
Average for all 3 | | 
8 a eg } 
Paper bag....... 39.6 26. § 7.8 6.4 20. I 35-3 23.0 6.4 5.2 17.5 
° Paper bag, par- | 
5 affined........ 43-9 30.2) 10.6 5.8 22.6 36.9 24.5 | 6.4 7.6 18.9 
9 Cloth bag....... 30.9 147 | 5.1 47 13.9 29.7 12.4 | 35 3.6 12.3 
5 Cloth oo oiled. 21.3 8.6 3.6 1.6 3.8 20.0 9-9 | 3.1 2.6 8.9 
ae Bottle, air-tight.| 57.8 48.7 30.4/| 487) 46.4 41.9 25.0 | 8.2 29.5 26. 2 
Average for all | | } 
containers | | 
an tem- } 
| peratures....) 38.7 25.7 | 11.5 13.4 | cst dtZ. 32.7 13.9 | 5-5 A ee 
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TABLE I.—Germination percentages of seed stored in different containers and under 
different temperature conditions—Continued 












































| Average for all species. Average 
Tas ea ns) ORRIN 
Temperature and containers. | | | years 
| 1910 | 91x | ora 1914 = = 
| | sabia 
” Saree eee! ees | : aes ee 
| | 
Fluctuating temperature: | 
NS carta Nines ah So akbicbasakeiexne tens ss 48.1 | 37-5 23.1 17.8 31.6 
Paper bag, paraffined 49.4 | 40. 6 25.1 20. 5 33.9 
Cloth bag 40. 5 | 30.0 19.9 14.9 26.3 
Cloth hen oiled. 27.3 | 20.0 14.5 10.0 18.0 
Bottle, air-tight 60. 3 58.5 51.1 48.8 54.6 
Average for all containers.................... <a 45.1 37-3 26.7 22.4 32.9 
Indoor temperature: 
rie ida ks i a ivtnt/p stn do Beka ay aha eenoee 51.3 40. 7 26.5 17.8 34.1 
ey os ESTE ESSER ert SEs: 55.5 41.9 28.3 21.3 36.8 
SR Re ee ee, eee i ee ee 43-7 32.9 21.3 13.6 27.9 
Gotk Re ere FE 31.1 23.7 16.3 7 20.9 
ee ee ee ee 60. 6 57.7 49.3 ! 5.1 54.7 
Average for all containers............... raente Karl 48.4 39.4 28. 3 | 22.7 34.7 
Low temperature: 
ee Oa ET Cee mIe Se 40.8 | 27.6 15.9 | 12.3 24.2 
SS ere Pere ee 45-9 | 31.1 18.9 | 14.3 27.6 
Cloth bag... EE ea ee SE OE EE ENN. 35.0 | 23.4 13.7 | Int 20.8 
i SO Eee rrrrees: cere are 23.2 15.9 9.3 | 9.1 14.4 
Bottle, air-tight....... shea ak vinccrsdovn inca woe a aie 62.1 | 57.4 49.8 | 50. 6 55.0 
Average for all containers. .................0005 41.4 | 31.1 ans | 19. 5 28.4 
Average for all 3 temperatures: | | 
| ERI PI ene 46.7 | 35.3 21.8, 16.0 30.0 
Paper bag, paraffined on tied 50. 3 | 37-9 24.1 | 18.7 32.8 
0 eee 39-7 | 28.8 18.3 | 13.2 25.0 
Cloth bag, oiled a a ey 27.3 | 20.0 13.4 | 9.6 17.6 
Bottle, air-tight... .. 61.0 | 57-7 50. 1 | 50. 2 54.8 
| | 





Possibly the germination test was not continued long enough to deter- 
mine the comparative germinative ability of the seed. When the test of 
bottle-stored seed was continued in 1912 for 270 days, an average germi- 
nation of 58 per cent for Pinus monticola and 76 per cent for Pinus strobus 
resulted. This is in contrast to germination percentages of 8.2 and 30.4 
for the 129-day period shown by Table I. Again, in 1914 when the test 
was continued for 155 days, the average germination percentages were 
42 and 58.5, as contrasted with 26.2 and 48.7 for the 126-day period, 
also shown in Table I. When the germination figures are curved, how- 
ever, they indicate that had the tests been continued longer during the 
years 1910 and 1911, there would have been a considerable increase in 
the germination percentage shown by the -tests of those years. It is 
believed, accordingly, that the figures in the table are a very fair cri- 
terion of the comparative value or condition of the seed for the years in 
question. This does not explain the reason for the sudden jump in ger- 
mination of bottle-stored seed in 1914. Frankly, the writer is not able 
to assign any definite reason.* The delayed germination in nurseries of 
these two seeds, particularly Pinus monticola, always is a source of trouble, 
and it is not surprising that in these tests they have not followed a 
course similar to the other seed. ‘There is much to be learned about 
these two species. 

In addition to pointing out the very evident superiority of air-tight 
storage, Table I shows that the other containers should in respect to their 
merit be placed in the following sequence: paper bag paraffined, paper bag, 
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cloth bag, cloth bag oiled. This is somewhat interesting. Small lots of 
seed of a few pounds are perhaps stored more often in a cloth bag than 
in any other container.. This study indicates that on the average an 
ordinary heavy manila type of paper bag would, if tied at the top, be 
superior to the cloth bag. If the paper bag can be treated with a coat 
of paraffin, it will be still better. In fact the germination percentage of 
Pinus contorta in the paraffined paper bag was slightly greater than, and 
of P. ponderosa nearly equal to, that of the sealed bottle after one year’s 
storage. The oiled cloth bag is decidedly inferior. This is much less 
pronounced with P. ponderosa than with the other species. Whether 
the general inferiority of this container is due to penetration of the seed 
coat by the oil and consequent injury of the embryo, to the prevention 
of access of water to the embryo when the seed was sown, or to some 
other cause is unknown. Regardless of the reason, the truth is evident 
that such a container should be avoided in storing any of these seeds. 

The superiority of the bottled seeds over those in other containers is in 
all probability due to the almost complete suspension of physiological 
activity by the seed thus stored. (This was not verified by any experi- 
ments undertaken in connection with this study.) The two conditions 
essential for such activity are warmth and moisture. The seed in the 
bottles was of course exposed to high enough temperature to induce 
respiration, but the necessary amount of moisture for any great degree 
of activity was not present. Such moisture as was present in the seed 
or bottled air could not be increased by additions from without. On 
the other hand, the seed in the other containers was intermittently sub- 
jected to both temperature and atmospheric moisture conditions sufficient 
at times to induce rather active respiration. Such respiration can be 
carried on only by using up food material stored in the seed itself, with 
the consequent gradual weakening of its germinative ability. The seed 
stored in the paraffined paper bag and the plain paper bag were, it is 
believed, less subject to changes of atmospheric moisture than that 
stored in the ordinary cloth bag. The rate of deterioration was in 
consequenice less rapid. 

It is quite generally held by forest tree seed investigators that the 
true criterion of the quality of seed is not alone its germinative ability 
or viability (germination percentage) but rather this germinative ability 
in conjunction with germinative power or energy. Rapidity of germina- 
tion (the germination percentage at the end of a certain period of time) 
is the measure of this germinative energy. This period is measured from 
the date of sowing the seed through the time that germination is pro- 
ceeding steadily and rapidly and at the end of which it starts to fall off 
rather abruptly. If the progress of germination is plotted and curved, 
the point at which the curve begins to fall off rather abruptly and flatten 
out will represent the number of days which should be selected for that 
species. Now, the quality of the seed will be determined by the mean 
of the germination at the end of this period and the final germination 
percentage. 

By final germinative percentage is not meant here the absolute final 
but rather that at the end of a reasonable period. Accepting this hypoth- 
esis, Table II was prepared, and the curves in figure 1 were drawn from 
it. They represent the quality of each species of seed stored in each 
container at the end of one, two, three, and five years. The periods 
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selected for the measure of germinative energy and final satiletn 
were as follows: 


Period of | Period of 


germinative, final ger- 


energy. | mination 
ya tos ie) SOU RTE T I 9 am! 
Rarelmann eoruces); (u4. fa) coy a slr dee wah Apes Dae secet ndiiauciacs 15 30 
i tA 5 58a wiclshe sR a Sg Bek Sas hak eS eR eae ERO 15 30 
PRD, os o.0c) tint hee here wen ees agi, Venera Anat ey Agr s 55 80 
Weneerm yellow pile. 1052257. 205. ALY. ATO PPA ob 45 105 
Weiteuete) ti loiio eis os Sub. ay. reminds. nl vacei tal 35 IIS 
WIT AIOE. 5c rslesey add tiq> acpord sereqreiseres Agen 45 115 





The germinative energy periods were selected through the use of the 
germination curves as the guide. Other investigators may not agree 
with these periods, and the writer will admit that other lots of seeds 
might indicate periods of different length. The period of final germi- 
nation is the same as that shown in Table I for the year 1910. It was 
necessary for comparative results to select a period not longer than 
that over which the tests were conducted in any one of the four years. 
The tests were discontinued sooner in 1910 than in any other year, and 
this led to the selection of the test period during that year. 


tome II. unity of seed after storage for 1, 2, 3, and 5 years 


























Quality expressed in percentage after stor- 
age for— 
Species. Container. 
I year. 2 years. 3 years. 5 years 
Picea engelmanni.......| Paper bag.. 42.0 33.8 11.7 5.4 
Paper bag paraffined 44.2 38. 6 12. 4 6.6 
Cloth bag... gawk blige. © 26.8 7.8 44 
Cloth bag oiled... -.| 260 19. 3 Ow: 3.6 
| Bottle air- tight. . ica Mp aad 66. 6 76. 6 55-3 35.0 
Pinus ponderosa........| Paper bag.. Ka ag 52.2 39.8 27.3 23.4 
Paper bag paraffined so) Yeats 41.0 29. 6 25.8 
Cloth bag.. iis: Mae 39. 6 28.0 21.5 
Cloth bag oiled. oe ree 39-7 26. 3 20.1 
Bottle air-tight......... 64. 8 58.0 46.1 47-5 
Pinus contorta.........| Paper bag.. nee 59.0 54.3 | | 33-6 26.1 
; Paper — paraffined. A ee | 65. 2'|'? 37.6 32.8 
Cloth bag.. wath baggy? 47-4 | 27-7 19.3 
| Cloth bag oiled... ohies 15.0 17.8 $a. 3 9-9 
, | Bottle air-tight......... 70. 4 73-9} 56.3 55-8 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia...| Paper bag.. eo 20. 8 11.2 | 2.8 te 
Paper bag paraffined. wat 26.0 14.6 3-3 9 
Cloth bag.. eye 15.0 8.8 2.2 “§ 
Cloth bag oiled.......... 6.8 5.2 .6 ol 
Bottle air-tight......... 46. 3 47.2 32. 4 | 27.6 
Pinus strobus...........| Paper bag.. tem ae 13.2 3.0 3.0 
Paper bag paraffined =— 13.6 4.2 2.5 
Cloth bag.. itd 24.0 7.8 2.2 2.2 
, Cloth bag oiled........... 17:0, | 5.8 2.0 8 
Bottle air-tight......... 49.6+; 26.6 14. 8 | 22.6 
Pinus monticola....... Paper bag... et, Ae ph eee 3.2 | ‘7 
Paper bag paraffined. ae 17.3| 18.2 2.4 | 4.4 
Cloth bag.............. 15. 4 | 9.4 1. 6 | 2.3 
Cloth bag oiled..........] 11.0 | 7.8 1.4] 3% 
| Bottle air-tight......... 19. 3 16. 6 ap 27 
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These curves are interesting. They emphasize more than ever the 
superiority of air-tight storage over any of the other methods. It will 
be recalled that, judged by final germination percentage only (Table I), 
the quality of lodgepole and western yellow pine seed stored in paraffined 
paper bags was at the end of one year practically equal to that of seed 
stored in the bottles. The curves adequately dispel this idea of equality. 
The bottle-stored seed of western yellow pine and lodgepole pine excels 
that in paraffined paper bags by 11 and 4 per cent, respectively. Further- 
more, at the end of five years the bottle-stored seed of all species except 
western yellow pine is practically equal or superior to that stored for only 
one year in cloth bags, and the bottle-stored seed of western yellow pine 
is superior to that stored for two years in any of the other containers. 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, and lodgepole pine seed stored in bottles, 
western yellow pine in oiled cloth bags, lodgepole pine in cloth and oiled 
cloth bags, and western white pine in paper and paraffined paper bags 
show some appreciation in quality at the end of the second year over that 
at the end of the first; there is in general a marked and fairly uniform de- 
terioration of seed for a 3-year period, after which it is less rapid; the pre- 
viously expressed relative merits of the various containers is confirmed— 
that is, in the order of their merit they should be ranged in the sequence 
of air-tight bottle, paper bag paraffined, paper bag, cloth bag, and oiled 
cloth bag. The oiled cloth bag is so inferior that it should receive no 
consideration at all for seed storage purposes. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 


Of the three conditions of temperature under which the seed was 
stored, Table I clearly indicates that the highest average germination 
percentages were secured with that stored at the indoor temperature, 
followed in order by the fluctuating and low temperatures. The differ- 
ences in the average germination percentage for the indoor and fluctuating 
temperatures is only 1.8 per cent, but the superiority of indoor tempera- 
ture conditions over those in an ordinary basement or cellar is indicated 
by an average excess germination of 6 percent. This general superiority, 
it will be noted from the table, is consistent with all of the species in- 
volved. Here again, however, the superiority of air-tight storage is evi- 
denced by the fact that the seed stored in bottles at the low temperature 
shows no inferiority but in fact a slight superiority (0.3 and 0.4 per cent) 
over that stored under indoor and fluctuating temperature conditions. 

Leaving the general averages in Table I and analyzing the results in 
Tables IV to IX, it will be noted that the superiority of seed stored at 
the indoor over that stored at the fluctuating and low temperatures seems 
to vary with the species about as follows: Engelmann spruce, Douglas 
fir, western yellow pine, western white pine, eastern white pine, and 
lodgepole pine. It will be noted that the two species, Engelmann spruce 
and Douglas fir, most susceptible to deterioration in storage were the 
most favorably affected by storage at the indoor temperature. The 
better results from storing at the indoor temperature was most marked 
at Halsey, New Haven, Lawrence, and Ann Arbor. Poor germination 
resulting from storage at low temperature was most pronounced at New 
Haven, Pikes Peak, Pocatello, Waukegan, Halsey, and State College. 
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TABLE II1.—Germination percentages of seed at the several storage points 
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Various experiments with tree seed go to prove that storage at a 
uniformly low temperature (0° to 32° F.) is preferable to that at higher 
temperatures. It is easy to understand that at such low temperatures 
there would be little if any physiological activity of the seed and con- 
sequently little wasting of stored-up food and energy. Had the seed 
in this study been stored at such low temperatures it is very probable 
that it would have excelled in germination that stored at the other two 
temperatures. In this study, however, the seed was stored in basement 
or cellar where the summer temperature was doubtless fairly high. 
Moreover, as is usually the case in such locations, the atmospheric 
humidity was also doubtless high. The conditions, in fact, during 
summer were such as to be more conducive to physiological activity 
than under the fluctuating or indoor conditions of storage. Hence, it 
is reasonabe to suppose that there was more of such activity with the 
consequent deterioration of the seed. The lesson to be learned from this 
particular phase of the experiment is to avoid ordinary basements and 
cellars for storing seed in unsealed containers, and that in northern 
temperate climates storage indoors where the temperature never goes 
below freezing is preferable to storage where the temperature follows 
the natural variations. 


EFFECT OF GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


Ordinarily, the seed dealer will perhaps have to store any seed which 
he possesses at his own establishment regardless of its location. It will 
be a matter of interest, however, to learn that some geographic locations 
seem much more suited for the purpose than others. For seed in con- 
tainers other than the sealed bottle, there was a very consistent superiority 
shown in the germination of that stored in some locations and a very 
consistent inferiority of that stored in others. Table III brings this out. 
Note, for instance, the consistently high relative germination of seed 
stored at Fort Bayard, Pikes Peak, Pocatello, and Lake Clear Junction; 
on the other hand, note the relatively low germination of seed stored at 
Dundee, Lawrence, New Haven, Warsaw, and Waukegan. These are 
averages for all containers. Knowing, now, that seed in air-tight bottles 
is not so much affected by adverse conditions as that in other containers, 
it is believed, accordingly, that it should not be considered in determin- 
ing the effect of the geographic location upon stored seed. The effect 
is better shown by the behavior of seed stored in the cloth bags. Using 
the averages shown in Tables IV to IX, it is found that the towns range 
themselves in the following order: 
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Fort Bayard stands out as an exceptionally favorable storage point, 
and Pikes Peak, Pocatello, and Lake Clear Junction follow it rather 
closely. On the other hand, New Haven, Dundee, Lawrence, Warsaw, 
and Waukegan seem especially unsuited as locations for seed storage in 
ordinary containers. There was not enough information collected in con- 
nection with this study to show the reason why some points give so much 
more favorable results than others. It seems probable that it is due to 
some climatic factor or factors which in turn have their effect upon the 
physiological activities of the seed. Fort Bayard, Pikes Peak, Pocatello, 
and Lake Clear Junction are in high altitudes, and the first three places 
at least experience conditions of low relative atmospheric humidity. 
Waukegan, Dundee, Lawrence, and Warsaw are middle western loca- 
tions of moderate altitude which experience severe temperature fluctua- 
tions and higher relative humidity than the first three locations men- 
tioned. During the summer when such changes would most affect seed 
in storage, New Haven experiences higher relative humidities than the 
middle western locations and severe climatic fluctuations are somewhat 
less marked there. Regardless of the reason, the study indicates that 
middle western points and perhaps Atlantic coast points should if possible 
be avoided as locations for storing coniferous tree seed in ordinary 
containers, especially for periods of several years. This conclusion for 
Atlantic coast points may not be entirely warranted as it is based on 
results at only one station. 

There is, however, comfort for those wishing to store seed in such 
locations when the germination of bottle-stored seed is examined. Based 
on the average germination percentage of such seed for all species and all 
years, the towns line up in the following sequence: 
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This tabulation indicates, and it can be corroborated by inspection of 
Tables IV to IX, that the bottle-stored seed in this study was not affected 
by climatic conditions at the points of storage. Two of the points, 
Dundee and Waukegan, which the study indicates were very unfavorable 
storage points when ordinary methods of storage are followed, appear in 
the case of bottle-stored seed to be among the most favorable locations. 
Here again the lesson is obviously to use air-tight methods of seed storage. 
The geographic location of the storage point will then be of little or no 
consequence. 
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RESULTS OE STORAGE AT END OF TEN YEARS 


Reference was made (p. 483) to the fact that some of the bottle-stored 
seed was carried over for another 5 years and then tested again. The 
seed so carried over was that of each of the six species which had previous- 
ly been stored at the indoor temperature at Dundee, Ill. Following the 
test during the winter of 1914, the bottles were resealed air-tight and then 
stored until January, 1919, on a shelf in the Forest Service office building 
at Washington, D. C. The 1914 test of these seed showed a germina- 
tion percentage of 71.5 for Engelmann spruce, 43 for Douglas fir, 61.5 
for lodgepole pine, 82 for western yellow pine, 74 for western white pine, 
and 56.5 for white pine. 

The test in 1919 was carried on for.167 days under the same conditions 
as in previous years. Engelmann spruce, Douglas fir, and white pine 
germinated not at all, while lodgepole pine germinated to the extent of 
9 per cent, western yellow pine 22 per cent, and western white pine 6.5 
per cent. Although the test was continued for 167 days, the lodgepole 
pine had completed its germination in 90 days, western yellow pine in 
75 days, and western white pine in 130 days. Due to the fact that 
these seeds were exposed to the air at the end of 5 years, although the 
bottles were afterwards resealed, this particular part of the experiment 
does not truly indicate whether seed can be successfully stored for 10 
years without great deterioration. It does give an idea of the relative 
sustained vitality of the species concerned. It has been rather apparent 
all through the study that as respects general sustained vitality, the 
species will rank in the following sequence, the more vital species being 


placed first: Western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, western white pine, 
white pine, Engelmann spruce, and Douglas fir. If the seeds were se- 
cured from different sources than those of this study, the sequence 
might be altered. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
SWEET POTATOES TO DECAY BY RHIZOPUS NIGRI- 
CANS AND RHIZOPUS TRITICI 


By L. L. Harter, Pathologist, and J. L. WEimER, Pathologist, Office of Cotton, Truck, 
and Forage Crop Disease Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Rhizopus nigricans Ehrb. has generally been regarded as 
the cause of the softrot of the sweet potato (Jpomoea batatas Lam.), 
Harter, Weimer, and Lauritzen' have shown by recent experiments that 
a similar decay may be caused by the following additional species of the 
genus: tritici Saito, nodosus Namysl, reflexus Bainier, delemar (Boid), 
Wehmer and Hanzawa, oryzae, Went and Pr. Geerligs, maydis Bruderl., 
arrhizus Fischer, and artocarpi Racib. Their investigations showed that 
in order to obtain infection with the different species it was necessary to 
incubate the potatoes at a temperature suited to the growth of the par- 
ticular species of Rhizopus with which they were inoculated. They group 
the different species into high, intermediate, and low temperature forms, 
R. nigricans Ehrb. and R. tritici, the two species concerned in the 
present investigations, belonging to the low and intermediate forms, 
respectively. 

The parasitism of the different species of Rhizopus was determined by 
them for the Yellow Jersey variety of sweet potatoes only. Although 
softrot occurs on all the varieties, it is the general belief that some of 
them are more resistant to decay than others. The Jersey type of sweet 
potatoes, for example, is recognized as a poor keeper, while some of the 
varieties grown in the South are thought to keep well in storage. The 
present investigations were conducted in order to throw more light on 
the relative susceptibility of a number of the commercial varieties to 
infection and decay by R. nigricans and R. tritict. 

R. nigricans was employed for the major portion of the inoculations 
because it is the species commonly found under storage-house conditions 
and seems to be responsible for most of the loss. R. tritici although not 
so common as R. nigricans is a very parasitic species, especially under 
artificial conditions. A comparison of these two species gives some idea 
of the results that may be expected from them, one requiring relatively 
low and the other one an intermediate temperature, or at least a tem- 
perature considerably above that recommended for the storage of sweet 
potatoes. 


METHODS OF EXPERIMENTATION 


The susceptibility to infection and decay by R. nigricans was deter- 
mined for the following varieties of sweet potatoes: Big Stem Jersey, 
Little Stem Jersey, Southern Queen, Porto Rico, Dooley, Georgia, Pierson, 
Dahomey, Triumph, Gold Skin, Haiti, Nancy Hall, Early Carolina, Yellow 





1 Harter, L. L., Weimer, J. L., and Lauritzen, J. I. THE DECAY OF SWEET POTATOES (IPOMOERA 
BATATAS) PRODUCED BY DIFFERENT SPECIES OF RHIZOPUS. /n Phytopathology, v. 11, m0. 7, P. 279-284. 
Literature cited, p. 234. . 1921. 
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Belmont, and Red Brazil. The parasitism of R. ¢ritict was determined 
for all the above-named varieties except the last four. 

The mechanical operations involved in carrying out these experiments 
are identical with those previously employed ' and will not be discussed 
here. The potatoes inoculated with R. migricans and R: tritici were 
incubated at temperatures of from 20° to 22° and 30° C., respectively, 
these temperatures having been found in previous exp¢timents to be 
favorable for the growth of these two organisms. Records of the per- 
centage of infection and of the progress of decay were made at the end 
of 48 hours after inoculation and every day thereafter to the close of the 
experiment. The experiments were allowed to run for from four to six 
days. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


The results of the inoculations of the different varieties of sweet pota- 
toes with R. nigricans are shown in the following table. The figures in 
columns 1 and 2 were obtained by taking an average of the results of the 
several experiments. ‘The data presented in the second column are based 
on an estimation of the percentage of the total amount of decay when 
the experiments were terminated. 


TABLE I.—Percentage of sweet potatoes infected and the estimated percentage of decay at 
the end of the experiment 


1} | } 
Percent- || | Percent- 
Per- ageol || Per- | age of 
cent- decay || cent- | decay 
age at the age at the 
of end of of | endof 
iniec- the infec- | the 
tion. experi- tion. | experi- 
ment. ment. 


Variety, Variety. 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
\| 
i| 
| 
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Porto Rico Re! SAAN BROIR, Sioa Seale 28 
Big Stem Jersey.......... 38 |) Florida 40 
CO re oe oe 7 | 95 
Pe ree rz 93 
Gold Skin MET oa icici veces ooo gem 53 
Little Stem Jersey........ Southern Queen............ 23 
Georgia | 3 || Yellow Belmont 93 
Rarly Carolina. «...5..: 6.5 | Al MN i aialotax do x05 ic eienielns 98 











The results show that a large percentage of the potatoes became infected 
by the method employed. There were cases, especially among the more 
resistant varieties, where only a very small amount of the tissue about 
the well decayed. In view of this fact it was frequently difficult to decide 
whether infection had actually taken place or whether the small amount 
of decay was due to an enzym in the inoculum at the time the inocula- 
tions were made. The writers finally decided to regard as infected all 
potatoes which had been softened for 1 cm. or more beyond the margin 
of the well. It is not unlikely that the percentage of infection of some 
of the varieties, especially those which resisted further decay, was actu- 
ally placed too high by this method. 





‘Harter, L. L., Wemer, J. L., and ApaMs, J. M. R. SWEET-POTATO STORAGE-ROTS. /n Jour. Agt. 
Research, v. 15, no. 6, p. 337-368, pl. 21-27. 1918. Literature cited, p. 366-368. 
Harrer, L. L., Wermer, L,., and Lauritzen ,J. I. op. cit. 
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Although it was easy to estimate the relative amount of decay between 
very susceptible and very resistant varieties, it was more difficult to 
determine the percentage of total decay at the end of a given time. The 
percentage of the entire potato that would be decayed at the end of a 
certain number of days depended to a considerable extent on the size 
and shape of the potatoes. Naturally a larger percentage of a small 
sweet potato would be decayed in a given time than of a large one; also 
a short to nearly spherical potato would be completely decayed sooner 
than a long, cylindrical one. As to shape, the potatoes differed greatly. 
The potatoes of some varieties were short and chunky, while others were 
long. In view of these facts the writers wish to emphasize the danger of 
putting too much reliance on small differences. The results, however, 
show some wide differences which the authors believe to be a fair estimate 
of the relative susceptibility of the different varieties. 

With respect to their susceptibility to decay by R. nigricans, the dif- 
ferent varieties of sweet potatoes can be divided roughly into three 
groups as follows: 1, very susceptible; 2, quite resistant; and 3, inter- 
mediate. To the first belong Gold Skin, Little Stem Jersey, Georgia, 
Early Carolina, Red Brazil, Haiti, Yellow Belmont, and Dooley; to the 
third group belong Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, Triumph, Pierson, 
Florida, and Dahomey; and to the second, Nancy Hall and Southern 
Queen. As might be expected, a considerable variation exists between 
the different varieties of a single group. Furthermore, there is no sharp 
line of separation between the more resistant and the more susceptible 
varieties of two contiguous groups, the differences frequently being no 
greater than that which exists between varieties of the same group. 
The Gold Skin is by far the most susceptible variety studied, decay be- 
ing completed considerably in advance of that of any of the other vari- 
eties. The Little Stem Jersey is likewise very susceptible and with the 
iGold Skin stands out conspicuously as regards the rapidity with which 
t decays. The Big Stem Jersey, a variety grown extensively in 
the northern range of the sweet-potato belt, decays fairly rapidly and 
completely, and must be ranked high as a susceptible variety in the 
intermediate group. Nancy Hall and Southern Queen are the only 
representatives of the resistant group. Although the table shows a high 
percentage of infection, the amount of decay was always small, and 
within the limits of these experiments they must be regarded as much 
more resistant than any of the other varieties. The Florida is the only 
other variety that approximates these two in resisting decay by R. 
nigricans. 

Although the object of these experiments was primarily to determine 
the susceptibility of the different commercial varieties of sweet potatoes 
to decay by R. nigricans, one single set of inoculations was made with 
R. tritici, using the same varieties with the exception of the four already 
mentioned. R. tritici was found to be parasitic on all the varieties. 
One outstanding fact as a result of these experiments seems to be that 
the Nancy Hall and Southern Queen, varieties which are especially re- 
sistant to R. nigricans, are rather susceptible to decay by R. tritici. A 
further comparison, therefore, was made of the relative parasitism of 
these two species on Nancy Hall and Southern Queen, using the Little 
Stem Jersey, a very susceptible variety, as a control. 

After inoculation of the three varieties in the usual way with R. 
tritict and R. nigricans they were divided into two lots. One lot was in- 
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cubated at 30° C., a temperature favorable for R. éritici, and the other 
lot at 20° to 22°, a temperature favorable for the growth of R. nigricans. 
None of the potatoes inoculated with R. nigricans and incubated at 30° 
became infected, showing that this temperature is unfavorable to in- 
fection by this fungus. On the other hand, all those inoculated with 
R. tritici became infected and were completely decayed in three or four 
days. A direct comparison of these two organisms at 30° was therefore 
impossible. The percentage of infection as well as the total amount of 
decay of all three of these varieties by both organisms when incubated 
at a temperature of 20° to 22° for seven days is shown in Table IT. 


TABLE IL.—Percentage of infection and estimated percentage of decay of three varieties of 
sweet potatoes by R. nigricans and R, tritici after seven days at 20° to 22° C. 


Percentage | Percentage 
otinfection.) of decay. 
| 


Variety Organism. 


Southern Queen... 608s. walt. I , OIMCUS sos. oe asin tect 70 | 15 
OMNI «Pca Bsbsis 5 cunisig his eon’ 100 | 85 

OT re { OUOOINES 515 costaurs ug gw weg oleae 80 | 40 
SUMNER: 65 ec nd G Hie voters 95 | 1900 

Little Stem Jersey........ Re a) ea or were ten oF eae 100 | 80 
PME 5: 653 TANT Cie OSA 100 | 100 


An examination of this table shows that at this temperature the Little 
Stem Jersey variety was decayed much more readily than either Nancy 
Hall or Southern Queen, by both organisms. However, decay was much 
more rapid by R. ¢ritict than by R. nigricans, being completed by the 
former in three to four days and not quite completed by the latter in 
seven days. The potatoes of the Nancy Hall and Southern Queen varie- 
ties were 100 and 40 per cent and 85 and 15 per cent decayed by R. tritici 
and R. nigricans, respectively, at the end of seven days. A comparison of 
the three varieties shows that the estimated amount of decay caused by 
R. nigricans at the end of the experiment was about 15, 40, and 80 per 
cent for Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, and Little Stem Jersey, respec- 
tively. The total amount of decay caused by R. tritict, on the other hand, 
was 85, 100, and 100 per cent, respectively. The results therefore show 
that the Little Stem Jersey is quite susceptible to decay by both species, 
while Nancy Hall and Southern Queen are very resistant to decay by 
R. nigricans only. The percentage of infection of the Nancy Hall potatoes 
was 95 and 80 by R. ¢ritici and R. nigricans, respectively, while the 
Southern Queen potatoes were 100 and 70 per cent infected by the same 
organisms. On the other hand, Little Stem Jersey potatoes were 100 per 
cent infected by both species. 

These results indicate what occurs at temperatures of 20° and 30° C. 
under the conditions existing in these particular experiments. A tem- 
perature of 30° proved to be too high for R. nigricans and 20° to 22°, while 
not optimum for either organism, is probably more favorable for decay 
by R. tritici than by R. nigricans. On the other hand, if a much lower 
temperature had been employed it would have been more favorable to 
R. nigricans but less favorable to R. tritici. The results, however, do 
show a considerable difference in the three varieties with respect to their 
relative susceptibility to decay by the two species of Rhizopus at the 
temperatures tried. 











See 
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SUMMARY 


(1) R. nigricans is parasitic on the following varieties of sweet potatoes: 
Porto Rico, Big Stem Jersey, Triumph, Pierson, Gold Skin, Little Stem 
Jersey, Georgia, Early Carolina, Nancy Hall, Florida, Red Brazil, Haiti, 
Dahomey, Southern Queen, Yellow Belmont, and Dooley. R. tritici was 


found to be parasitic on all the above-named varieties except Early Caro- 


lina, Florida, Red Brazil, and Yellow Belmont, on which it was not tried. 

(2) With respect to their susceptibility to decay by these two species of 
Rhizopus, the varieties can be separated roughly into three groups—first, 
those that are very susceptible; second, those that are very resistant; and, 
third, those that are intermediate between the first and second. To the 
first group belong the Gold Skin, Little Stem Jersey, Georgia, Early Caro- 
lina, Red Brazil, Haiti, Yellow Belmont, and Dooley; to the second, 
Southern Queen and Nancy Hall; and to the third, Porto Rico, Big Stem 
Jersey, Triumph, Pierson, Florida, and Dahomey. 

(3) Nancy Hall and Southern Queen, the two most resistant varieties, 
were more susceptible to decay by R. tritici than by R. nigricans at a 
temperature of from 20° to 22°C. Neither of these varieties, however, 
decayed as readily as the Little Stem Jersey under similar conditions and 
used as a control. 

(4) The results of these experiments show that all the varieties tried 
(16) are more or less susceptible to decay by R. nigricans but that there 
are some varietal differences. Likewise, the results show that those 
varieties which decayed most readily under the conditions of these 
experiments are the ones which have been observed to decay most readily 
under commercial storage-house conditions, 
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MICROSCOPIC STUDY OF BACTERIA DEFICIENCIES OF CORN........... 139-149 
SCR no cidccecniinnide cevvscnddvashs 93-100 | Oak, white. See Quercus alba. 


Miller, Harry G.: FURTHER STUDIES 
ON RELATION OF SULPHATES TO 
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Mold, blue. See Penicillium expansum. ; 
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of Chimese cabbage .............ecececees 173-178 
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ee eee 123-124 
Mulberry. See Morus rubra. 

Multiceps multiceps, hemotoxins........... 382-432 


Mumford, F. B., Hogan, A. G., and Salmon, 
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alpestris, failure to become infected from 
basidiospores of Puccinia rubigo-vera... 152-172 
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basidiospores of Puccinia rubigo-vera... 152-172 
palustris, resistance to teliospores of Puc- 
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Necator americanus, hemotoxins........... 383-432 
Necosmopora vasinfecta, host selection... ... 191-220 
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capraea, host selection. ................5- 1937220 

erythrocephalus, host selection............ 213-215 
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Oncideres cingulata, host selection.......... 194-220 


Onion smut. See Urocystis cepulae. 
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spores of Puccinia trilicina.............-. 155-172 
Osage orange. See Toxylon pomiferum. 
Otocoris alpestris leucolaema, enemy of Poroso- 
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Palea of barley, ash content ............... 4337449 
PALE WESTERN CUTWORM (POROS- 
AGROTIS ORTHOGONIS MORR.)... 289-322 
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Pastinaca sativa, susceptibility to Puccinia 
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Peach. See Amygdalus persica. 

Pectinase produced by species of Rhizopus. 371-377 

Peleteria robusta, parasite of Porosogrotis or- 
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Pemphigus betae, carrier of cortictum vagum... 50-52 

Penicillium— 


expansum in corn meal .................- 185-188 
lateum in corn meal ............0s0sceees 185-188 
oxalicum in corn meal.............0.00005 185-188 
POG ois cccsrccevcsecccccseczes 185-188 
sp. on pitted grapefruit.................... 277 
Penta-acetyl-quercetin in maize............. 3-3 
Perilitus eleodis, parasite of Embaphion muri- 
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Purshii, resistance to teliospores of Puccinia 
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tanacetifolia, resistance to teliospores of Puc- 
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congesta, cause of plum blotch............ 365-370 
solitaria, cause of apple blotch ............. 
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Pine— 
lodgepole. See Pinus contorta. 
western white. See Pinus monticola. 
yellow. Pinus ponderosa. 
Pine beetle. See Dendroctonus monticolac. 
Pinus— 


contorta— 
host of Dendroctonus monticolae........ 189-220 
storage of seed... 0.0... ccc ccc ee eee eeee 481-510 
monticola— 
influence of period of transplanting on 
growth of seedlings. .................5. 33-46 
storage of seed..........c.ccececeeecese 481-510 
ponderosa— 
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PLUM BLOTCH, A DISEASE OF THE 
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Plum, Japanese. See Prunus triflora. 
Poa nemoralis var. firmula, host of Puccinia 


eccdbccedencecocunesvebosessesece 164-172 
Poplar, yellow. See Liriodendron tulipifera. 
Porosagrotis— 
delorata. Syn. Porosagrotis orthogonia. 
orthogonia— 
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economic importance. ...............55 305-306 
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Potato— 

Irish. See Solanum tuberosum. 

sweet. See /pomoea batatas. 
Potato tuber-rot, blackleg................0.5 81-92 


Prosopis juliflora, host of Cyllene crinicornis.. 
Prunella vulgaris, susceptibility to Puccinia 
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orchard spraying on transportation rots.. 471-477 
temperature on damage from rots 452-465 
Prunus triflora, host of Phullosticta congesta. 365-370 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia, storage of seed 
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cia on Ranunculaceous hosts........... 154 
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eevee 165 
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glumarum, on wheat...............00005 151-172 
graméinis, on wheat .........0eceeeeeeeees 1SI-172 
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triticina, aecial stage .............6000e00e 1sI-172 
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montana, host of Puccinia bromina....... 154-172 
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basidiospores of Puccinia rubigo-vera.... 152-172 
Pyrus coronaria, organic acids ............. 221-229 
Pythium debaryanum, confused with causal 
organism of blackleg potato tuber-rot....... 81-92 
Quamasia hyacinthina. Syn. Camassia esculenta. 
Quercetin, in brown-husked maize .......... 1-31 
Quercus alba, host of Neoclytus capraea..... 210-211 
Rachis of barley, ash content. ............. 433-449 
Ragweed. See Ambrosia artemisiifolia. 
Ram, relation of age to fertility............ 232-233 
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susceptibility to Puccinia triticina ....... 152-172 
aconitifolius, resistance to teliospores of 
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lanuginosus, susceptibility to Puccinia 
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repens, susceptibility to Puccinia triticina. 152-172 
Read, J. W., and Sure, Barnett.: BIOLOG- 
ICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SEED OF 
THE GEORGIA VELVET BEAN, 
STIZOLOBIUM DEERINGIANUM .... 
Redbud. See Cercis canadensis. 
Red maple. See Acer rubrum. 
RELATION OF SOIL TEMPERATURE 
AND OTHER FACTORS TO ONION 
SMUT INFECTION 
Rhamus— 
cathartica, failure to become infected from 
basidiospores of Puccinia rubigo-vera.... 152-172 
Frangula, failure to become infected from 
basidiosporesof Puccinia rubigo-vera.... 152-172 
Rhizoctonia solani, similarity to Corticium 
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